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Foreword 

When, by the tenth amendment of the Federal Constitution, there 
were left to each State of the Union the right and the responsibility 

f . * ,• , , * - . ( ^ fit, the way was opened 

for establishing the beginnings of State policy with reference to public 
education. Moreover, the grants of lan# made for educational 
purposes and the creation of school fund* in the use of which local 
districts shared, brought early into the educational picture some form 
of State regulation. ►The receipt of aid from the State was accom- 
panied by the necessity of making reports to the State, and this in 
turn evolved into compliance with other State demands as well. As a 
result, State officials were appointed to receive reports from the school 
corporations and to deal with them in matters relating to the appor- 
tionment of funds and other items of State policy. » 

The early duties of the officers thus appointed were largely clerical 
statistical, ajjd advisory with reference to the application of the State 
school law. But out of them grew the comprehensive structure of 
the modern State education department, with its chief State school 
officer acting in many cases as executive officer of the State board of 
education. Today myriad responsibilities of administrative, super- 
visoiy , and advisoiy services replace the original simple functions of 
tabulation .of records and management of funds. State educational 
administration has become a challenging opportunity for exercising 
constructive leadership in the State's educational affairs. 

Because of the individual authority of each State for its own educa- 
tional program, practices and policies differ widely among them in 
many respects. Yet in the midst of differences there are also common 
elements of development. The U. S. Office of Education, in present- 
ing this senes of monographs, has attempted to point out those 
common elements, to analyze the differences, and to present significant 
factors in State educational structure. In so doing, it accedes to the 
requests of a large number of correspondents who are students of 
State school administration and who have experienced the need 'for 
the type of material offered in this series. 

The sources of information have taken the form of both docu- 
mentary evidence and personal interviews. During the year 1939 
more, than 20 representatives of the’ Office of Education were engaged 
m visiting State qgpeation departments throughput the country 
conferring in each case with the chief State school Officer and hk 
assistants. Working in “teams" of from 2 to 7 persons, they spent 
several' days m the State offices of the respective States, seeking 
accurate and comprehensive data, gathering all available' printed or 
mimeographed documents, and securing from each member of the 
department who was available an oral statement of his duties, activi- 
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ties, and problems. Preceding this program of visitation and again 
preceding the compilation of reports, committees of chief State school 
officers piet in Washington with members of the Office of Education 
staff, to assist in the drafting of plans, and later in the formulation 
v, of conclusions. No effort was spared, either at the time of the visits 
or jp studying and checking data subsequent thereto, to make of the 
final report for each State a reliable document. 

TJ^ctopicfc considered in the series include problems of administra- 
tive Organization and relationships, financial control and assistance, 
legislatiy^ and regulatory standards, and various types of super- 
visory services. Each has been studied from the point of view of 
past developments and of organization existing at the time of the 
visit to the State. For some fields of activity a State-by-State 
description is given* of policies, problems, and practices. For some, 
selected States- are used as examples, with a summary of significant 
developments and trends v in all States. The total series, it is hoped, 
will prove to be a helpful group of publications relating to the organiza- 
tion and functions of State education departments and of the boards 
of education to which they are related. 

The report included in the present monograph deals with the 
kind of assistance given by State departments of education with 
regard to school /plant problems. Until comparatively recently 
State departments Mjf education did little to assist local communities 
on school plant problems. However, such assistance has become 
an increasingly important part of State department work because 
(1) there has been a steadily growing recognition of the relationship 
of the' functional planning of school buildings to the development of 
a well-rounded, modem curriculum; (2) the importance of adequate 
standards for lighting, ventilation, heating, etc., is more widely 
recognized; and (3) the movement toward large centralized schools 
instead of small one- and tWo-room buildings requires technical 
advice and direction which many local communities are not in a 
position to furnish. To describe the organization and functions of 
school building work in State departments is the aim of this bulletin. 

To the chief State school officers, to members of their respective 
staffs, and to other State officials who have assisted in furnishing 
data for this series of monographs, the U. S. Office of Education 
expresses its deepest appreciation. Without their wholehearted 
cooperation the publication of the series could not have been realized. 
The entire project is an example of coordinated action, both on the 
part of Office of Education staff members who have participated in it 
and on the part of State officials who gave so generously of their time 
and effort to supply the needed information and materials. 

. Bess Goodykoontz, 

Assistant U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


Chapter I 

Organization of School Building Work in State 

Ti Departments of Education 

ORGANIZATION of the work on school buildings in State 
departments of education is divided into three categories: First, 
there are 22 State departments of education in which one or more 
members of the staff in the State department give all of their time to 
school building work with funds allocated specifically for that purpose. 
Second, there are 18 State departments in which school building work 
is allocated to some State department official or officials having other 
duties in addition to the work on school buildings. Third, there are 
8 State departments in which it is reported that no one is responsible 
for school building work. 

Organization in 22 State Departments 

The 22 State departments of education in which staffs varying from 
one to nine members give all their time to school building work with 
funds allocated specifically for that purpose are as follows: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, - Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia,-' and Wisconsin. 

In 19 of these State departments school building work is carried on 
under what is known as either a “division of school buildings'* or a 
“school building service.” In 3 States no specific title was given 
for the work except for the title of the director who, with the members 
of his staff, gives all his time to this work. The relation of the school 
building work to the organizational set-up of the State departments in 
the 22 States is given in table 1 and in charts, as reported by State 
superintendents of public instruction. (See appendix A for charts.) 

An examination of the charts indicate that in 13 State departments 
the school building work is in a division or service under the direction 
of -a school building director who is directly responsible to the State 
superintendent or through the assistant superintendent to the State 
superintendent. In 7 State departments the director of the school 
building division or service is responsible to the head of another divi- 
sion or department in the State department. In 2 States in which 
there is no specific title for the work on school buildings, the super- 
visor or inspector of school buildings is directly responsible to the 
head of another division or department in the State department. 
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Table 1 .-H Location of school building work In organization of 22 State departments of 
education having a school building division or school building service 


State 


Title of person In 
charge of school 
building work 


Name of division or service 


Official of department to whom 
director of school building 
work is responsible 


Alabama. 


Arkansas.. 

California. 


Connecticut. 


Florida. 


Oeorgia 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana.. 

Michigan... 

Minnesota. 


Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Jie w Jersey. 


New York 

North Carolina. 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania.. 


South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Virginia... 

Wisconsin. 


Director. 


.do*. 


.do. 


Division of surveys and school- 
house planning. 

Division of school plant 

Division of schoolhouse plan- 
ning. 


Assistant super- 
visor of build- 
ings and plans. 
Director 


Supervisor. 

Director... 


Construction 
supervisor. 
Director 


School plant planning service. . . 


Division of schoolhouse con- 
struction. 

Division of school buildings and 
grounds. 


Division of school plant. 


.do. 


Division of buildings and busi- 
ness administration. 


.do. 

.do. 


School building service.. 
do 


Inspector of school 
buildings. 
Director. 


.do. 


Division of school buildings and 
grounds. 

Division of schoolhouse plan- 
ning. 


.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


Division of school plant . 


.do. 

.do. 


Assistant super- 
intendent of, 
school plants. 

Director 


Division of schoolhouse plan- 
ning. 

Division of schoolhouse plan- 
ning and transportation. 
Division of school plant 


Supervisor. 


Division of school building con- 
struction. 

School building service 


Division of administration and 
finance. 

Assistant commissioner. 
Assistant superintendent. 

Department of instruction. 


Division of, administration and 
finance. 

State superintendent. 

Da 


Instruction and educational 
planning division. 

8tate commissioner. 


Assistant superintendent. 
Administrative service. 
Division of business affairs. 

Department of Instructional 
supervision. 

8tate superintendent. 


Assistant superintendent. 
Bureau of school administra 
tion. 

State superintendent. 
Assistant commissioner. 

State superintendent. 


Do. 


Department of supervision. , 


4 , 

Personnel for Work on School Buildings 

In each of 2 State departments, New York and Virginia, there are 
9 people assigned to school building work; in Pennsylvania, 5 people; 
in South Carolina, 4 people; in Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin, respectively, 3 people; and in Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, and New Jersey, 2 people are assigned 
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to this work In only 2 States, Connecticut and Louisiana, where the 
"”y e h “ 0nly recent >y been begun, is the staff limited to one person 

' Iind " f workf L ra «" ‘Mse school building staffs is as follows: 
. i haV ! a , 8 t ch ° o1 building director and clerical workers; six 
States have a school budding director, clerical workers and an assistant- 
IX States have a school building director, clerical workers, and an 
architect or draftsman two States have a school building director 

clerical workers, assistants, and architects. Two States have 
directors only. 

Tab.. — 


State 


Total. 


Alabama.*., 

Arkansas 

California 
Connecticut 
Florida .... 


Oeorgia . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota 


Mississippi . 
Missouri.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma.. 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Virginia ... 
Wisconsin. 


Director 

Is 

< 

1 : 

Archi- 

tects 

Drafts- 

men 

t 

s 

, 4 

4 

K 

11 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 





1 





1 


1 











1 

* 







3 

1 



1 



1 

2 

2 


. i 

1 

1 

1 


4 

(■) 




Clerical' 

Total 

Budget 

• 

7 

8 

24 

71 

$117, 141 

1 

3 

10,820 

1 

2 

5,700 

1 

3 

13,000 


1 

3,334 

1 

3 

M 

1 

3 

2,700 

1 

2 

0,000 


1 

( # ) 

1 

2 

4,200 

1 

3 

0) 


^3 

•7,800 

\ 


v (*) 

1 

2 

\ 5, 125 

4 

0 

26,825 

2 

'3 

0.282 

1 

3 

4.500 

f 1 

5 

<») 

1 

4 

8,660 

1 

3 

7,800 

1 

3 

6,725 

3 

0 

27,000 ‘ 

1 

3 

7,550 


• No division budget os such. 

1 Not given. 

Part-time draftsmen employed when necessary. 

Budgets . • 

The total budgets for these divisions or services on school buildings 
were given for 17 States. In 1938 the budgets amounted to’$157,101. 
Ihree States, Florida, Minnesota, and Missouri, reported that there 
were no separate division budgets as such but that the funds were 
aUocated from other divisions. Two States, Louisiana/and Peiinsyl- 

the am ° Unt of thea budge W. The minimum budget 
of the 17 States that reported on this item was $2,700 in Georgia for 

a staff of 3 people, and the maximum budget was $27,000 in Virginia 

of*l nnf 9 pe ? ple ‘ Twelve of the 17 departments had budgets 
of $5,000 or more for school building work. 
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Total Number of School Buildings and Capital Outlay 

These figures are significant in view of the school plant problem in 
these States, i. e., the number of buildings, the enrollment in those 
buildings, and the capital outlay for rural areas in these 22 States 
in 1938. 

For example, in rural areas in these 22 States there were in 1938, 
122,929 school buildings to accommodate 8,954,917 pupils. 1 The 
capital outlay in these 22 States for 1938 was $76,125,247. The capital 
expenditure for school buildings in that year in these 22 States varied 
from a minimum of $408,405 in Oklahoma to $13,454,836 in New 
York State. Twelve of the States expended more than $2,000,000 on 
school buildings in that year (table 3). 


% 

Table 3 . — Total number of school buildings, capital outlay, and onrollmont In 22 Statos 
having a school building division or a school building fcnr/ct 1 


State 

Total number 
of school build- 
ings in rural 
areas, 1938 

Capital outlay 
In rural areas, 
1938 

Enrollment in 
rural areas, 
1938 

1 

1 

t 

4 

TotaL - 

m,w 

171,121.147 

8.M4.I17 

Alabama .......... 

4, 273 

1,323,148 

495,954 

Arkansas. ......... — ....... 

4, 510 

1,180,655 

359,325 

California ........ ... 

6,809 

8,215,792 

321,897 

Connecticut * ... ......... 

592 

0 ) 

80,002 

Florida 

■1,874 

1,367,027 

*209, 651 

Oeorcia ......... ........ — 

6,698 

1,032, 127 

514,019 

Kentucky . 

7,243 

936, 390 

468,484 

Louisiana ... ... .... — — 

3,320 

4,111,338 

826.972 

M i chi can ........... 

6,966 

2,789,783 

906,156 

Minnesota ....... 

7,905 

2, 708, 182 

' 274,227 

M Issisainnl 

4,795 

8,310,321 

503, 387 

Missouri .... .......... 

9,574 

1,929,429 

387,903 

Naw Jensv _ , 

1,045 

2,258. 243 

117,564 

{^ 0 ^ York... 

8,375 

13, 464,836 

I 498,048 

North Carolina ............ 

8,918 

4,031,336 

4 653,359 

Oklahoma. ......... ... ....... 

6,313 

408,405 

428,796 

Pennsylvania ................ ...... — - 

8,827 

3,680,281 

722,788 

Rout h Carolina .... ...... .... 

3,144 

962, 755 

370.598 

Tennessee .................... ...... — -- 

6,684 

1,462, 532 

452,011 

Texas - — 

11,146 

9,094,643 

770,580 

Virginia 

4,398 

8,446,890 

420,546 

Wisconsin ....a.. ...... ............ — ............ 

7,621 

2,601,244 

273,250 






» U. 8 . Office of Education Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Cb. II, Statistics of State 8 cbool Systems, 1937-38. 

* Connecticut data for rural areas are Incomplete. 

• Estimated. Florida under county system . 


Considering the magnitude of the work involved in overseeing the 
school building construction, maintenance, and repairs for the number 
of pupils and number of buildings just enumerated, it is not surprising 
that 15 State departments in these 22 States reported that they con- 
sidered both the size of staff and the budgets not sufficient to carry 
on the work adequately. THe additional staff needed as reported by 
15 State departments varied from one to seven people. The addi- 


i Data are estimated for Florida, since this State is under a county system. 
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tional budgets i needed as reported by each of 10 State departments 
'table 4)™” ,6,00 ° 10 $25,000, or a total of 5124,232 for 10 States 

ToU. om/ ^ „ fcoo( tM 

°' lc/,oo/ «•”*« in 75 5fof« department! of education 


State 


Additional staff needed 


Type 


ToUt. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connecticut. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Louisiana.. 
Michigan. 
Mississip 


New York 

North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina ^ 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 


Building Inspector, assistant architect, draftsman i 

2 draftsmen, 1 field director ~ 

Assistant and inspector 

Supervisor of construction 

2 draftsmen i 


Number 


41 


Director, draftsman, stenographer. 
Architect or engineer. 


Engineer. landscaper, drWt^’anVs^tary 

Architect 


Building oost expert, maintenance ' engineer 
Draftsman, landscaper.. 

/j\ r * - 


Draftsman, 'ra^VeV.j fleldmenV 

1 assistant 


1 Plus clerical workers. 


Total 
budget 
ne 


*1*4, m 


’Typfc not specified. 


18.000 

7.200 

0.000 


10.000 

10.000 

0.000 


14 . 28 * 


18.000 

38,000 

0.780 


Organization in 18 State Department! in Which the Work on 
School Buildings Is Allocated to State Department Officials 
Having Other Duties in Addition to School Buildings 

In 18 State departments the work on school buildings is allocated to 
otate department officials having duties other than responsibility for 
school buildings. In 6 States the work is allocated either to the State 
superintendent, Assistant superintendent, or both. The amount of 
tune was reported either as “relatively small,” “recently not a great 
deal, or not specified except in the case of Washington where it was 

reported that the assistant superintendent gave 60 percent of his time 
to the work. 

In 1 State the deputy commissioner and architect were reported to 
have chaige of the work. The deputy commissioner gave one-fourth of 
his time and it was reported that the architect gave 80 percent of his time. 

In four States it was reported that assistant directors of instruction 
or research .dealt with school building matters. The time given to 
the work in two of the States was reported as 10 and 20 percent, 
three States reported that the work was allocated to (1) the “head 
of the finance division and assistant director of elementary and 
high-school inspection,” (2) “the high-school vocational supervisor 
assistant director, and others,” and (3) “the agent for rural educa^ 
taon. One State reported that “advisory work is given by different 


1 
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members of the department,” and 1 State reported that an architect 
was employed by the State department to examine and review specific 
buildings on a fee basis (table 5). 

Tabic 5 . — Persons appointed to toko c karoo of school building work In State doportmonts 
not hating school building divisions or school building sorvico o 


State 

Persons appointed to take charge 
of school building work 

Approximate 
time given to 
school building 

work 

Total 
' number 
of school 
! build- 
Ingsin 
rural 
areas, 
1938 1 

Capital 
outlay In 
rural areas, 
19381 

Enroll- 
ment In 
rural 
areas, 
1938* 

1 

> 

S 

| 4 

1 

1 


Arizona 


Delaware. 
Idaho 


Illinois.. 
Indiana . 


Maine 

Maryland. 


Nevada. 


New Mexico. 
North Dakota. 
Ohio.. 


Oregon 

Rhode Island. 
Utah 


Vermont. 


Washington... 
t Virginia. 


West 1 


Total.. 


Colorado 

Iowa 

Massachusetts. 
Montana 


18 State Departments in Which School Building Wore a Allocated to 
' OrncuLS Having Other Duties 


Advisory work by different 

Not given 

614 

1680,102 

62.801 

members of department. 





State superintendent 

8 mall part . . 

244 

23,298 

22,869 

Assistant superintendent r 

Private architect 

5 to 8 peroent . . . 

1,179 

926,243 

74,646 

Some time. 


Assistant superintendent 

Not given 

11, 056 

7,856,372 

418,293 



Head of finance division and 

Very little time. 

2,697 

2,436,072 

33a 683 

assistant director of elemen- 



tary and high school inspec- 





tion. 





Advisory service to State archi- 

Not given 

8,937 

2,078,945 

228.388 


tect. 1 





Agent for rural education 

One-sixth 

1,978 

1,203 

171,923 

102, 420 

Architect employed by State 

Not given 

2.232,283 

143,370 

department for specific build- 

* 




ings. 

Regional deputy superintend- 

do 

260 

169,093 

11,783 

ents approve plans for school 





buildings in accordance with 





laws of sanitation, etc. 





Assistant director of instruction. 

10 peroent 

1, 194 

686,019 

9\ 103 

Btate superintendent and 

Not a great deal 

4,644 

364,668 

123,011 

deputy superintendent. 





High-school vocational super- 

Varies; part- 

3,449 

8,678,727 

432,527 

visor, assistant director, and 

time job. 


others. 




Director of school of administra- 

20 peroent 

1,946 

1,340.721 

96,172 

tion and secondary education. 
Assistant director of education.. 




Not^iven 

109 

262.788 

12,343 

Assistant superintendent 

633 

568,921 

73,233 



Deputy commissioner 

One-fourth 

1,226 

162,299 

48,466 

Architect 

80 peroent. 

Assistant superintendent 

60 percent 

1,739 

6,118 

673,650 

836,192 

152,732 

"Dtiwfnr of Kiwyirch 

Not given 

339,606 





M,8M 

IM.7N.1M 

2, 798,486 



8 State Departments in Which No One is Dmi 

Work 

iQNATED FOR SCHOOL BUILDING 


Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 

South Dakota 

Wyoming 


Total 

Grand totaL 


2,474 

11,221 

634 

2,826 

370, 474 
1,800,029 
42,250 
424,666 

107,642 
309. 876 
9a 662 
74, no 

7,014 

645 

4,573 

1,366 

474, 437 
405,848 
850,044 
608, 167 

182,091 
37,362 
111, 347 
36,697 

91, 761 

4,976,894 

949,497 

79,179 

914,711,999 

t» 717, 879 


i U. 8. Office of Education. Statistics of 8tata School Systems, 1937-38. Washington, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. Bulletin 1940, No. 2, ch. II. 

i Responsibility for school building work in Kansas is with State architect. The State superintendent 
gives suggestions when plans are submitted to him by the State architect. 


ASSISTANCE ON SCHOOL PLANT PROBLEMS 


Number of School Buildings, Capitol Outlay, and Enrollment 

The total number of school buildings in rural areas in these 18 
States in 1938 1 was 48 824. The amount of capital outlay in those 18 
States m 1938 was $29,736,116. This capital outlay varied from a 
minimum of $23,298 m Delaware to a piaximum of $8,678,727 in 

Ohio. Five of these 18 States expended $2,000,000 or more on school 
buildings in 1938. 

The enrollment in rural areas in these 18 States in 1938 was 

. 2 ;l 6 ^ 4 , 35 ' minimum wos “■ 7S3 the maximum 

432,527 in Ohio (table 5). 


Of these 18 State departments of education, 9, Arizona, Idaho 
Illinois, Indiana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon and 
VY ashmgton reported that they considered that it would be desirable 
for them to have school building divisions or services in the State 
department. Five of these State departments, Arizona, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Washington estimated that 7 people would be 
needed at a total estimated budget of $31,300. The other 4 States 
did not give estimates as to budgets or the number of the staff needed 
• Four State departments, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, and Rhode 
Island reported that they did not consider a school building division 
or service desirable, and five States, Kansas, Nevada, Utah, Vermont 
and West Virginia, did not reply to this question. 


Eight State Departments in Which It Was Reported That No One 
Is Designated for School Building Work 

The State superintendents in the following eight States reported 
that no one was t designated for work on school building problems* 
Colorado, Iowa, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, and Wyoming. Colorado and Nebraska reported 
that the “State Department had no responsibility for school building 
work." The other six States did not say that the State department 
was not responsible for this work but they reported that this work was 
not allocated to anyone (table 5). 

b 

Total Number of School Buildings and Capital Outlay 

The number of school buildings in these eight States in 1938 was 
30,752. The amount of capital outlay in these eight States in 1938 
was $4,975,804. The amount of capital outlay varied from a mini 
mum ot $42,450 in Massachusetts to a maximum of $1,800,029 in 
Iowa in 1938. The enrollment in rural areas in these eight States 
m 1938 was 949,437. This enrollment varied from a minimum of 
35,697 in Wyoming to 309,876 in Iowa. 
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Of these eight State departments, two, Colorado and South Dakota 
retried that they considered it would be desirable to have a school 
building division or service in the State department of education. 
Colorado estimated that a staff of three and a budget of $10,000 are 
needed. South Dakota did not specify the staff or budget needed. 

The other six States did not answer the question* as to desirability of 
a school building division or service. 

j Summary 

Of the 48 State departments, 22 States carried on the work in school 
buildings through a school building division or service in which the 
staff members gave all their time to this work. In these States there 
was an enrollment in rural areas in 1938 of 8,954,917 and a capital 
outlay of $76,125,247.- 

In 18 State departments the work on school buildings was allocated 
to an official of the State department who had other duties in addition 
to school building work. The enrollment in rural areas in 1938 in 
these 18 States was 2,768,435, and the amount of capital outlay was 
$29,736,1 16. In eight State departments it was reported that no one 
was designated for school building work. The enrollment in 1938 in 
these States was 949,437 and the amount of capital outlay was 
$4,975,804. 

Of the 26 State departments not having a school building division 
or service, 11 reported that they considered it would be desirable to 
establish in their State departments a school building division or 
service. Six of these State departments estimated that staffs varying 

from 1 to 3 with total budgets of $41,300 would be needed for this 
work. 

i 

✓* • 
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Chapter II 

Functions and Procedures of State Departments of Educa- 
tion with Regard to School Building Work 

I N ORDER TO ASCERTAIN what "kind of services on school 
building work was rendered by State departments of education 
to local school districts, u questionnaire covering in general the 
following points was sent to each State superintendent of public 
instruction: ' 

1. W hat technical service* do the State department* relider to local com" 
munipes in deciding whether a building is needed and where it is needed? 
Does the Stste department make school building surveys for local 
communities? 

2. To what extent do the State departments set tip standards of school 
building construction? Jo what extent are these standards permissive 
or binding on local school districts? 

3. When a community decides that a school building; is needed, does it 
submit the plans and specifications to the State department for approval? 
Is the submission of plans permissive or compulsory? 

4. Does the school district have to abide by the approval or disapproval of 
the f^atejjepartmcnt relative to proposed school building construction? 

5. Does the State department itself prepare plans and specifications for 
loca* communities or do private architects do this work? 

6. Does the State department supervise the construction of school buildings? 

7. Does the State department inspect school buildings? 

8. Does the State provide grants or loans for school building construction 
to local school districts? 

School Plant Surveys 

Thirty-one of the 48 States reported that they made school plant 
surveys. Of this number, 12 modified their statements as follows: 

5 States, Delaware, Idaho, Ohio, Oregon, and West Virginia, said 
that they had made surveys" once; Vermont reported that they made 
surveys seldom; Massachusetts said the service was limited; Maine 
stated that surveys consisted only of consultative service; New Mexico 
said the State department had authority to make surveys, but did 
not state that they had made any as yet; Georgia said that the State 
department made local surveys, but not State or county surveys. 
Missouri reported that school budding surveys were made by the 
State department with the aid of the University of Missouri, and 
Washington reported, that surveys were made through the State 
Planning Commission. 

The following 19«6tates reported that school building surveys were 
► a regular part of the State department work on school buildings: 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, Kentucky, 

. Minnesota, , Mississippi, New- Jersey, Ne\y York, North Carolina, 
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Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. . • . 

Of the 31 States that make surveys, 24 reported that they made 
surveys at the request of the local community. Ten of these States 
said that they also made surveys on their own initiative. Seven 
States said they made surveys only on their own initiative. 

Twelve States, Illinois; Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 'Dakota', South 
Dakota, and Utah reported that they did not make school building 
surveys. Five States did not reply to this question. 

The Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia State departments of education submitted printed and 
mimeographed reports of school bunding surveys on the basis of 
which school building programs wore planned in these States (appen- 
dix A). 

Three States, Alabama, North Carolina, and Virginia stated that 
they kept their school building surveys up to dat^j. Rhode Island 
said “at the discretion of the legal unit,” Washington said “if possible,” 
and Wisconsin said that some of the surveys were kept up to date' 
(appendix, table h). •- 

The importance of school plant surveys in connection with school 
building construction will be discussed in the section on review _pnd 
approval of school building plans. . 

Reports on Condition of School Plants K ' 

Of the 48 State departments, the following 13 departments reported 
that they j-equi red annual reports on the condition of the school plant 
from city, county, or district superintendents: Alabama, Delaware, * 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Minnesota, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Texas, and Virginia.* 

Twenty-five States reported -that they did not. require annual 
reports. Of this number, Arkansas reported that the status of the 
school plant was asked for annually in the county examiner’s report. 
Massachusetts reported that “each year the school committee^ * * * 
should with the superintendent of schools carefully investigate 
physical condition of school property. Written memorandum of results * 
of ^investigation should be on file in superintendent’s office * * *. 

The only record that is compulsory is a report of summary of ex- 
penditures on school plant.” Michigan reported that “we plan a 
brief inquiry to be completed voluntarily by some but not all schools.” 
Mississippi stated that they were working on a plan to secure regularly 
data on the condition of the school plant. New Jersey reported that 
“score cards Are sei\t each 5 years to city and county superintendents.” 
Oklahoma reported , that in 1939 record forms on the condition of 
the school plant were mailed to county and city superintendents. 

• - .. ■ . ■' i. 
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Wisconsin reported that “general information is usually on file in 
the Dixision of School Plant Service” (appendix, table II). 

Standards^r School Building Construction 

School building planning and construction is a highly ’technical 
matter involving ‘knowledge of engineering, architecture, materials, 
factors making for safety and health, and also factors that need to 
bo taken into consideration for adequate functional planning of school 
buildings to meet the requi re merits* of educational programs. 

There are various laws, codes, standards, and regulations in the 
States with relation to the planning and construction of school* 
buildings. They vary greatly from State, to State. 

1. Building codes . — In some States the regulations with regard to 
school buildings are found only in building codes that cower all types 
of- buildings, without specific reference to school buildings. , Few 
States have school building codes as such. Experts in school building 
construction are generally of the opinion that it is undesirable to 
incorporate in a rigid building code school building standards which 
may be obsolete before legislative measures con be set in motion to 
change such standards in accordance with new developments. 

2. School laws . — Almost all the St»^os include in their school laws 
some regulations or stamhfrds in* regard to school buildings which 
vary from a single item such as doors must open outward to detailed 
items such* as are found in the building code of the fire underwriters. 
Gc<5pally speaking, the’ building codes and school laws cover merely 
the standards that relate to safety and health, for example, standards 
for lighting, heating, ventilation, fire “protect ion, entrances and exits, 
stairways, and corridors. In no instance do these laws or building 
codes cover such items as the planning and construction' of special- 
purpose rooms. 

3. Standards set up by State 'departpnrnts. — SThne" State depart- 
ments of education have prepared and published standards or regula- 
tions with regard to school^building construction which are mofe 
detailed and cover many more items than do the majority of school 
laws. In some cases they include standards not only for construc- 
tional but functional planning of the different units in the building. 
Because they are not embodied in laws, those regulations can more 
easily be. changed to meet changes due to technological improvements 
in construction or to developments in the school curriculum. 

jL Standards of the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction . — 
Mapy States have adopted the standards of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction in connection with school building construc- 
tion in their States. This Council was formed by directors of school 
buildings in State departments of education for the purpose of pool- 

201074* — 41 -2 ) 
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ing their knowledge in this field and developing standards which all 
of them could agree upon as sound and desirable. For- 15 years there 
has been a standing committee on standards, and each year the stand- 
ards are checked or changed in accordance with the knowledge- and 
experience of those 'w-the field. They include recommendations not 
only in regard to such items as ventilation, heating, ‘lighting, sanita- 
tion, etc., but also suggestions for the design and construction of 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, auditorium-gymnasiums, and special-pur-^ 
pose rooms such as art and music rooms, science laboratories, shops, 
domestic science, etc. 

An examination of the standards as published by the Rational 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction for special-purpose rooms shows 
that these standards were detailed. For example, the standards for 
gymnasiums include floor area, ceilipg height, lighting, capacity, ven- 
tilation, acoustics, storage and apparatus room, instructor’s rooms, 
and drinking fountains. The standards for auditoriums indude loca- 
tion, exits, proportion, capacity, stage, aisles, seating, lighting, and 
projector rooms. Details of these standards will be found in the 
proceedings of the eighteenth annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction < 2 > 

‘The importance of these standards is indicated by the fact that in 
1938 the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works pub- 
lished for the use of the States in making, application for PWA grants 
and loans a pamphlet, Fire Protection Requirements , Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, in which it was stated that these requirements were based 
upon “(1) the, recommendations of the National Council on School- 
house Construction, as contained in the standards of the Fourteenth 
Anqual Meeting, October 1936; (2) the building code recommended 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters; and (3) the Building 
Exits Cpde,%y the National Fire Protection Association.” 

Tabled shows that 41 States had school laws which included some 
regulations in* regard to school buildings; 21 States had printed stand- 
ards or regulations on school buildings in addition to school laws . 
(appendix B) ; and 20 States used the standards of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Of these 20 States 10 had 
printed standards which included some local regulations in_ addition 
to the standards of the national council. Of the 21 States that had 
printed standards, 4 reported that the standards were limited Mr. 
1 - to 3-room buildings, rural schools, or high-school buildings, or* 
Standardized schools. In 13 States the only standards were those 
in the school laws. Four States had neither school laws nor printed 
standards for school buildings, nor did they use fee national council * 

standards. V # •„ 

• 

•National Council od SoboolhouM (Jowtructioro. Proceeding* of the eighteenth annual meeting, 1W0* 
p. 80-107 (aecn>Ury K TUy L. Bmhod, Georgs Peabody College, ^MbvUle, Tenn.). 
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( 2 haVt Print *. d , ' ontW * or and regulations 
with regard to school buildmg construction, and/or (2) us* th * National Council on 
Schoolhous* Construction standards; and/or (3) hov* school law < whirl* i -^°j" ” °" 
regulations with regard to schoolhous * C omtrurHnn oclud* somt 


State 


Alabama 

California 

Florida*. 

Georgia .. 

Kentucky..,* 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New York 

Pennsylvania...^^. 
Virginia 


Total. 


New Jersey. 3 . _ 
North Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina. 

Texas 

Wisconsin 


* 


Total. 


Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 


Total. 

Delaware 


1 1 to 3 rooms. 

1 Rural schools. 

1 Standardized schools. 
4 High schools only. 


Has 
print- 
* ecT . 

Uses 
nation- 
al coun 
cil 

stand- 

ard^ 

- - « 

Has school 
law# which 
Include 
some regu- 

stand- 

ards 

lations on 
school 
buildings 

t 

S 

f 4 

- ' k 

, x 

J~~7 

X 

X 

/ X 

X 

■ X 

I X 


X 

X 

- • X 

X 

X . 

X 

X 

X 

* ' 

r X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 
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' 0 ~ 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

I 

X 

* 0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

•0 

X 

X 

1 

7 

7 

0 ~ 

X , 

0 

0 

X ' 

0 1 

0 

X 

0 

• 

I 

• 

X 

- — ■ ~ *=r | . 

0 i 

X 


State 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Maine 

Michigan 

North Dakota 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wyoming... 


Total. 


Has 

print 

ed 

stand 

ards 


Arizona 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland [ 

Massachusetts. . 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . 

Ohio ... 

Rhode Island 
South Dakota. . 
Utah. 


Tqtal 

Grand Total 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

V 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


II 


Uses 
nation- 
al coun- 
cil 

stand- 

ards 

0 


FI as school 
laws which 
include 
some regu- 
lations on 
school 
buildings 


M 


What Kind of Standards? 

An analysis of the school laws affecting school building construc- 
tion and of the printed standards and national • council standards 
•reveals the fact that. the standards in certain States are limited to 
general construction ; that is, to those affecting safety and health, and 
size and capacity of classrooms, while the standards in other States 
include regulations not only with regard to general construction, but 
also standards for special-purpose rooms, such as, kindergartens, 
libraries, science laboratories, music rooms, art rooms, and also for 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, and offices. 

t States Having Standards for Construction Only 

Ip 18 States the standards for school buildings are limited to safety, 
sanitary facilities, heating, ventilating, lighting, entrances and exits, 
stairways, corridors, type r of>construction, dimensions, seating capac- 
ity and equipment of classrooms^ and location and height of base- 

•• • *. •' •••v'fv .■ ' 
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ments. In 11 of these States, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and Utah, the standards exist only in the school laws*. 

As will be seen from table 7, there are 14 items-listed under general 
construction. None of the 18 States has standards on all of the 14 
items. Idaho has standards on 13 of the items, Ohio on 11, Maine 
and Indiana on 10, and Maryland on 8. In 5 States, Montana, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, and Vermont, the standards are limited 
to those affecting safety, sanitary facilities, heating, ventilating, and 
lighting. These States have no standards for entrances and exits, 
stairways, corridors, type of construction, basements, or classrooms. 
Massachusetts has standards for 4 items, safety, sanitation, heating, 
and stairways. In New Hampshire the standards are limited to 
safety, sanitary facilities, entrances and exits; in Kansas to safety', 
and entrances and exits; in Iowa to safety and sanitary facilities; and 
in Wyoming and Arizona the only standards relate to safety. In 
Arizona the safety standards cover one provision as follows: “Doors 
upon all schoolhouses * * * shall be constructed that they may 

open outward.” In W T yoming the standards provide only for fire 
escapes on school buildings. 


Tabic 7. Eighteen States in which standards for school buildings are limited to general 

construction 


State 


Total. _ 


Idaho 

Ohio 

Maine 

Indiana 

Maryland,. . 


North Dakota. 
Rhode Uland . 

Montana 

Nevada... 
South Dakota. 


18 


Utah 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts _ 
New Hampshire. 
Iowa 


Kansas 

Arlxona... 

Wyoming. 
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State Departments Having Standards (or General Construction 
Klus Standards for Classrooms, Special-Purpose Rooms, Audi- 
toriums, Cafeterias, and Administrative Offices 


! Twenty-six States had standards for school buildings not <5nly 
• for general construction as given in table 7, but al’so for special- 

purpose rooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, and adminis- 
trative offices. 

Twenty-one States, Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Monda, Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin 
have standards for all the 27 items listed below: 


General construction 
Safety 

Sanitary facilities 
Heating 
Ventilating 
Lighting 

Entrances and exits 

Stairways 

Corridors 

Type of construction 
Basements 
Classrooms 

Dimensions 
Seating capacity 
Equipment 
Wardrobes 


Special-purpose rooms 
Kindergartens 
Library 

Science laboratories 
Commercial rooms 
Art rooms 
Music roorfts 
Shops 

Home economics 
Study halls 
Auditoriums 
Gymnasiums 
Cafeterias 

Administrative offices 


Of the remaining 5 States, Washington had standards on all the 
. above items except for art and music rooms. Illinois had standards 
on all the above items except for music rooms, auditoriums, and 
' catenas. Delaware had standards on all the items under general 
construction and for classrooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums but 
none for special-purpose rooms. West Virginia had standards for one 
special-purpose room, for the auditorium and gymnasium, and for all 
items under general construction, fexcept for heating and ventilating. 
Michigan had standards for only four items; safety, heating, type of 
construction, and gymnasiums. 


Number of State* Having Building Standard* on General .Con-- 
•traction, Special-Purpose Room*, Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, 
Office*, According to Items 

If the number of States having standards on each item in geniac^J • 
construction is considered, it is found that 44 States had standards for 
safety and 40 had standards for sanitary facilities. The number of 
btates having' standards on any of the other eight items in general 
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construction varied from 28 to 38. In other words, there was no one 
item in general construction on which all States had standards. 

With regard to the special-purpose rooms, auditoriums, gymnasi- 
ums, and so forth, half the States had standards on libraries and 
auditoriums, 26 States had standards on gymnasiums, but less than 
half the States had standards on any of the other items (table 8). 

Table 8 .—Number of Sfatos having standards on school buildings according to aach item 

A. ON QENERAL CONSTRUCTION AND CLAS8ROOM8 


Standards 


General construction: 

8afe£y 

Sanitary facilities 

Heating... 

Ventilating 

Lighting 

Entrances and exits 

Stairways 

Corridors 

Type' of construction 

Basements 

Classrooms: * 

Dimensions 

Seating capacity 

Equipment- r_ 

Wardrobes 


Total States 
having 
standards 
on general 
construction 
and class* 
rooms 

Number of States in which 
standards are— 

Limited to 
general con- 
struction 
and class- 
rooms 

Not limited 
to general 
construction 
and class- 
rooms i 

2 

3 

4 

44 

18 

28 

40 

16 

25 

38 

13 

25 

38 

12 

24 

37 

12 

25 

f 32 

7 

25 

29 

4 

25 

28 

3 

v 25 

29 

3< 

28 

28 

3 

25 

2? 

4 

25 


4 

25 

26 

' 2 

24 

. 28 

% 

- 3 

25 


^^J uctlo ^ classrooms ’ special-purpose rooms, auditoriums. 

a- 


Standards , 

V 

f 

Number of 
States having 
standards on 
special purpose 
rooms, etc., in 
addition to* 
standards on 
general con- 
struction and 
classrooms 

+ ' 

Standards 

4 

• 

dumber of 
8tates having 
standards on 
special-purpose 
rooms, etc., in 
addition to 
standards on 
general con- 
struction and 
classrooms 

1 

9 

• m 

1 

2 

Special-purpose rooms: 

Kindergartens .*r 

Library 

Science laboratories 

21 

24 

23 

> 23 

4 22* 
21 
23 

m 

Special-purpose rooms — Contd. 

Home economies 

Study bails 

Auditoriums 

23 

23 

24 
26 
22 
23 

1 

Commercial... 

Gymnasiums 4 

Art rooms... t 

Music rooms 

Shops 

Cafeterias 

Administrative offices 


f 

Obviously, the number pf items listed under standards for school 
buildings does not tell the whole story. The question of the extent to 
which these standards are detailed and specific is the impor tan t, point. 
As a matter of fact, however, all the 21 States that have the largest 
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number of items also have the most detailed standards on each of these 
items. Furthermore, in the 18 States in which standards are limited 
to general construction and classrooms, the standards are less der 
tailed than in the 21 States. 


Methods of Enforcing Standards Set up by State Departments 

It is important not only to know whether State departments set up 
standards for school buildings but also whether these standards are 
enforced and what methods have been found effective in enforcing 
them. Consequently, each State department was asked to state--'^ 
whether the standards were binding on the local community and to 
describe the methods used for enforcihg the standards. 

As has already been pointed out, 31 States set up standards in « 
addition to those in the school laws. That is, they print or mimeo- 
graph their own standards or use the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction standards as State standards. Eighteen of these States 
reported that these standards were binding on the local community, 
and that the following methods were used to enforce them. 

Twelve States said that the standards were observed because the 
approval of plans by the State department is required before con- 
struction of-a, building can be begun. Four States reported 4|at they 
secured compliance with the standards either because they -could . 

. withhold funds if the standards were not observed or they could 
refuse to authorize bond issues. One State said it was able to exercise • 
a certain measure of control through refusal to accredit schools if the 
standards were not observed. One State reported that it had no 
adequate means of enforcing the standards (table 9). 


Tabic 9. Methods of enforcing standards In 18 States where standards, set up bv State 
d*partm*nt$ in addition to school laws, am binding on local community 


State 


Total 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia..... 

Idaho JL 

Kentucky.. 771. 

Maine 

Minnesota. 

New Jersey 


binding 
on local 
com- 
munity 


18 


Aaproval 
ofplans 
required 
before . 
construc- 
tion is 
begun 


II 


State can 
withhold 
funds or 
refuse to 
authorize 
bond 
• Issues 


8tate 


New York./.... 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. . 
Pennsylvania... 
South Carolina. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia... 


Stand- 
ards 
binding 
on local 
com- 
munity 


Approval 
of plans 
required 
before 
construc- 
tion is 
begun 


Stale can 
withhold 
funds or 
refuse to 
authorise 
bond 
Issues 


•x 


X 

X 

x 

z 

z 


• Georgia secures observance of standards through accreditation of schools. 

I £"*)o reported No means ohenforcing standards/' 

*0,000 fMipiUatlon/ Wer 10 approve ' tt11 plan j ,or buddings costing »*00 or more except for places exceeding 


a 




4 
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Ten of the 31 States, Arkansas, California, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin, 
that set up standards in addition to school laws said that these 
, standards were not binding on the local community but 6 of them — 
Arkansas, California, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin — 
reported they were able to secure observance of the standards through 
persuasion and leadership. Three States did not report on these 
points. 

States Having Standards With Regard to Sites 

The planning of the school site, its size, location, and topography* 
is of fundamental importance in planning the* total school plant. 

It was found that 31 States had some standards lor school sites which 
were incorporated either in school laws or in State regulations covering 
the following items: Topographic and engineering survey, size, ac- 
cessibility, location, sanitation and drainage, equipment, landscaping, 
parking facilities, and allowance for future expansion. Twenty 
States had standards for all these items. ^ 

Of the 31 States, 30 had some regulation^ in regard to location of 
the site, but these regulations were general in character, such as “the 
site should be removed from objectionable features such as’ noise, 
odors, dust, and heavy traffic highways/’ Twenty-six States speci- 
fied that the site must be free from sanitary hazards and properly 
drained, but in most cases the standards were not specific as to either 
the sanitation or drainage. Twenty-five States had regulations or 
suggestions as to size of site. The most generally accepted standard 
for elementary schools was that the size of site should range from 5 * 
to 10 acres and for high school sites from 10 to 30 acres. Twenty-fou/ 
States Specified that the site should be accessible to all pupils and as 
near as possible to the center of the school popiflatiori, and 24 made 
provision for landscaping of the site. Twenty States specified that 
the site should be selected only in the light of a topographic and en- 
gineering survey. Twenty States recommended standards lor fencing 
ol the school property, provision for hose hydrants, and other school 
ground equipment, and 20 States specified that space should be pro- 
vided for parking facilities. 

In other words, only 20 States specified that topographic and en- 
gineering surveys should be made as the basis for the choice of site, 
and that these surveys should cover size, determination of the sanita- 
tion and drainage that would be necessary, kind of landscaping to be' 
provided, the location of parking facilities, and equipment, such as 
provisions for fencing, location of hose hydrants, and so forth (table 
10 ). . * 
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Toblt 10 .—Number of States which have standard, with regard to site, 


State 


Total. 


20 States 1 
Delaware. 

Idaho 

Illinois..... 

Indiana 

•V-lowa 


Maine 

North Dakota. . 

Oregon.. 

Vermont 

Washington 


Wost Virginia. 


/Standards with regard 


to— 


Loca- 

tion 

Sanita- 

tion 

and 

drain- 

age 

Site 

Acces- 

sibility 

Land- 

scaping 

Allow- 

ance 

for 

future 

expan- 

sion 

! Topo- 
j graphic 
! ami en* 
i gineer- 
Infe 
survey 

i 

Equip- 

ment 

Parking 

facili- 

ties 

* 

t 

S 

4 
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• 

7 

8 

• 

10 

M 

! *• 

SI 

14 

~ U 

11 

to 

to 

to 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 

X 

X 







X 

X 

X 










.... 



X* 










X 

T 

X 

X 

X 

I 

X 

X 

* 



A 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 





X 

• 










Conne^cut \ rk — • CaWorn.., 
North Cnrollna, Oklahoma, Pennaylvanii.’ 

States Having Standards for Playgrounds 

Of 1 ^ 3 ^f tee had -any standards with regard to playgrounds 
(table 11). These standards referred to location, grading drain- 
age surfacing, equipment, administration, water supply, size and ' 
analysis of soil, but not all the 23 States had standards on all these 

u Twenty ' two States 9tated that die location of the playground 
should be on the school site or adjacent to the school, but there were 
no specifications as to the location of play areas for different play 
activities Although 21 States had general directions for grading 
drainage, surfacing of the playground, and provision for equipment 
these directions were only in general terms. Twenty of the States 
specified that the playgrounds and athletic field should be under 
the jurisdiction and administration of the school authorities. 

In other woMs, less than half the States had any standards even 
of a general character with regard to the location and' planning of ' 
playground areas. This would indicate that play is not yet con- 
sidered such an integral part of the school program that play areas * 

need to be studied as carefully as the plans and specifications for 
classrooms. 
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Table 1 1 . — Number of Status which hay • standards with rugard to playgrounds 


Standards with regard to — 


Stole 

Loca- 

tion 

Grad- 

ing 

1 

Drain- 

age 

Surfac- 

ing 

Equip- 

ment 

Admin- 

istra- 

tion 

Water 

supply 

1 

1 

Site 

! Analy- 
sis of 
soil 

1 


S 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

*• 

If 

— x~ 

Total 

n 

11 

11 

11 

11 

If 

If 

1 

1 

10 S totes 1 

x 

X 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 



Idaho 

X 

x 

x 

x 






North Dakota 





x 





Oregon 

X 







X 


Pennsylvania 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


' l « States have standards In all the fields listed in cols. 2 to 8. illusive: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina. Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee. Texas. Virginia, Wisconsin. 



Preparation of Plans and Specifications by State Departments 

Nineteen State departments reported that plans and specifications 
or school buildings in their States were prepared only by private 
Hs, architects in private practice as distinguished from 
jubli^j^i^ce. "" » 

In 18 States plficfil and specifications for school buildings are pre- 
pared nofc^wgjy by private architects but also by State departments of 
education. In general, th£ preparation of plans and specifications yf - 
school build^krs by State departments is limited to small buildings. 
For example, n^Jy nine State departments prepared plans and speci- 
fications for buildings as large as nine rooms and only eight prepared 
plans and specifications for buildings of 13 rooms and over (table 12). 

Because there is considerable difference of opinion amortg people in 
the school building field as to whether or not State departments of 
education should prepare plans and specifications for school buildings, 
each State superintendent was asked to give what he considered^ the 
advantages and d' ^advantages of the State department itself preparing 
plans and §pecifications for school building for local communities. 
Their answers are as follows: 


o 
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TobU 1 *■— States In which plant and specifications of school buildings an pnoond m 
by privato architects on ly; (2) by both private architects and by State deZZ j 


4 

Private 

architect 

State department prepares plans and specifications 

State 

A 

prepare 

plans 

and 

Nura 

her 

that 

proper 

plans 


For buildings of the following room sires: 


specifics 

tions 

* 1 

I to 2 

1 tot 

l„to 6 

j 1 to 9 

1 to 12 I More 

1 

S 

« 

# 

4 

i 

t 

• 

7 

8 

• 

14 

Total 

87 

18 

14 

i? 

c 

if 

_! 

r % 

(• 

- — \ 

t 

\ * 

1 

Arkansas 

X 

X 

X 

X ' 

X 

-xi° 


x 


California... 


X 

X 

X 


X 

i 


A 

Florida...... 


X 

X 





• - • . . 


Georgia 

X 

, X 

X 



X 

X 

x 


Minnesota “ 


X 

X 

X 

X 

/ 

• X 

X 

h 

X 

X 

X 

Mississippi... . 


X 

X 

X 





Missouri 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X - 

X 

Y 

North Dakota . 

Y 

X 

X 

X 

X 




A 

Oklahoma. «... . 

A 

x 

X 

(*) 

0) 

0) 

C) 






X 

X 


X 





Pennsylvania. . . 

x 









South Carolina 


X 

X 

X 

X 





Tennessee 

X 

Y 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

w 

Texas 

A 

Y 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

A 

Y 

Vermont 
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Y 

X 

X 

(*) 

X 

(*) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

A 

x 


A 

X 

(*) 

(*) 




Virginia 

Y 









West Virginia 

A 

x 

X 

X 

(*) 

X 

(»> 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

Wisconsin... 

x 

I 

(>) 





Connecticut. .. 

x 

X 



X 


* 

- * . 


Delaware 

Y 





br 




Idaho 

A 

Y 


. 

■ * * • - 


V- 

« 

....... 

— 

Illinois 

Indiana 

A 

X 

X 






(■ * * 






Kentucky 

Louisiana 

X 

jr » 







— 





Maine 

X 






-- •••* 



Maryland. 

Michigan 

Vout InroAiv 

X 

X 

— 






— ---- 


— 



uh Jtnry 

New Mexico 

New York . 

X 

x 

; v- :: 

- 

— 









North Carolina 

Ohio .... 

X 







..... . 

- - >■**-- . 







Oregon * 

Rhode Island - . ...zl 

Utah... 

x 



— 



- 








Washington A 

X 









* 











1 Chiefly small schools. 

1 Standardized schools Only. 
1 Small schools. 


V. 


1 


1 
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Advantages and disadvantages of State departments preparing plans and 
specifications for school buildings, as reported by State superintendents 
Alabama: 

Advantages Economical and helpful to private architects and more adequate 
inspectorial service. 

Arkansas. : 

Advantages.— Strong cooperation between department and architects. Local 
districts cannot afford private architectural service. 

California: ,, 

Disadmntages . — It is entirely wrong to have State make plans. The making 
of plans is a private business and of local responsibility, first of all be* 
cause school buildings are financed locally and they should have their 
own architect in order to take care of local needs and desires. Private 
architects think of new* things and these can be encouraged in other 
schools. Variations in plans in conformity to local conditions eafiQr. 
Connecticut: 

Advantages . — Probable efficiency (in long run) of school buildings planned 
only by school planning specialists. - 

^ Disadvantages . — Probable tendency tow ard over standardization. Diminished 

application of inventiveness and imagination. Increased cost of archi- 
tectural services. Poorer quality of architectural services (than best 
otherwise obtainable). Curtailment of services, due to budgetary 
limitations. ^ ^ 

Florida: 

Advantages . — Furnish complete plans, specifications, and supervision for 
small buildings that will not involve enough expenditure to be attractive 
to competent architects. 

Disadvantages . — The chief objections to the furnishingof architectural draw- 
ings by the State is that some individuals feel tnat this is contrary to 
our theory of democratic government in that the State should not engage . 
in a business that can be discharged by individuals or companies, and 
that it could result in too much centralization of authority in the State. 
Georgia: - » 

. . Advantages . — This service means a great deal to communities that are heavily 
bonded and not able to rebuild. Furthermore there are many small 
buildings find additions in outlying districts where a practicing architect 
& ^ cannot be had at a nominal cost. There is an educational advantage as 

well as the economic. There is opportunity to lay before school officials 
a better layout of classrooms, library, laboratories, lavatories, lighting 
arrangement, and many of the better things that come with modern 
school building! 

Disadvantages— Practicing architects are on the lookout for any large build- 
ing service of this kind paid for by the State, and unless we are careful 
to serve only those communities that really cannot afford to employ 
outside architectural services, they are not inclined to support taxes for 
• education. - 
Michigan: 

Disadvantages .--Believe that local boards and architects should do it. De- 
partment should approve plans before construction. Too much of a 
v burden on State department. Architects object. Local school author- 
ities lose initiative and responsibility for important aspect of local school 
a&ninistr&tlon. 
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Minnesota: s 

Advantages. Service to rural communities whose building projects am too 
small to attract services of competent architects 

Disadvantage*. Assumption by State of such responsibility requires maintc- 
nance of competent staff for which sufficient funds are difficult to secure- 
ill feeling and criticism Engendered by State for encroaching on private 

enterprise; disproportionate time and effort required to render such 
service. 

MiuJ&ippI: 

Disadvantages. Much can be said on both sides. lean toward side of not 
doing too much architectural production. 

Missouri: ' 

Advantages. Schools want the service, and it is an economy for them. 

North Carolina: 

Advantages.— -If the State department could employ an expert and ample 
architectural staff, it could produce better plans more economically than 
is possible under the private employment of architects. Architecture 

th^th%M ,0n n an m there i8 Dierit in the con * n ‘ion of architects 
thaf the State should not compete with private enterprise. 
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North Dakota: 

Disadvantages. Too expensive foTTarge buildings. Small communities need 
more direct guidance and consultation. 

Oklahoma: 

Advantages — The local architects do not object to the Department making 
plans and specifications for one- to four-room buildings since those small 
buildings are not profitable for the architect. 

South Corolina: 

Advantages— 1 . 8aving4o school diKrict of architect’s fe?. 

2. Buildings are fanned more in keeping with needs of the school and 

with hygienic requirements than if planned otherwise 

3. Buildings planned by the State are more economical than those 

planned by^ private architects, and (flrnish a higher educational 
return for the investment. 

- 4 . The State specializing on school buildings rather than general archi- 
tecture is in a position to assemble and utilize the best information 
available as related to school buildings. 

Tannostaa: 

Advantages.— 1 In many instances the State department is able to render 

service where money is not available for such services in the school 
budget. 

2. If service is available in the State department, than the State depart- 

m f D .^ offic,al8 ' feel more in making certain recommendations 
»’, f relative to needed changed s 

3. The State department of education has available specially trained 

functional schoolhouse planners who We a better grasp on the ' 
- real problem concerning school building architectural service 
IHsadvantages. Differences sometimes arise between architects and ttie 
state department of education. Difficulty to secure funds for the 

adequate maintenance of prosper personnel for the Division of School- 
houae Planning. % * 
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Tinas: 

Disadt'antagc*.- Competing with private architect*. 

Virginia: 

Adva ntages. — 1 The Department is in a position to have an overview of the 
entire State, which the private architect is not in a position to do. 

2. The State Department is in a position to exercise leadership in per- 
suading a committee to accept a type of planning and construction 
that the private architect is not in a position to do U»cause of the 
fact that the State Department is not dependent upon fees for 
its services. 

3 The State Department should know educational ne^Kis better than 

the private architect is in a position to know them. 

4 The State Department of Education is in a position to provide for 

long-range planning, con solidat ions, and properly locating buildings 
in terms of such consolidations. The private architect is not in a 
position to do this f 

5 The cost of the State Department is percent the cost of the 

building to prepare architectural plans and specifications and super- 
vise construction, as contrasted w f ith the usual 5 percent and 
6 percent charge of private architects. 

Disadiantages.— It can so easily become bureaucratic. It can so easily 
become overstandardired. % 


Wait Virginia: 

Advantages.— State is sure building and specifications conform to good school 
building practices. Such plans are, of course, studied at length and 
at leisure. 

Disadvantages — Such plans may constitute a budgetary burden which local 
school units should really shoulder. Too much State concentration of 
control. 


Wisconsin: 

Advantages. — Can design to fit local needs. Can design unit plans. Save 
money. I Provide plans to very small schools. 

* ^ 

State Departments* That Prepare Stock Plans 

The following 18 State departments of education reported that they 
prepared stock plans of school buildings, that is, plans without ref- 
erence to a specific school building: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Sbuth Carolina, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia (appendix table III). 

Only five of those States gave unqualified approval to the prepara- 
tion of stock plans for school buildings. The majority said that they 
used them, first, because limited funds made it impossible for the 
‘ State department to conduct school building surveys and prepare 
plans and, second, because local school districts did not have the funds 
to employ private architects and, therefore, if stock plans were not 
provided, t$» local communities would be without any directions for 
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school building construction. A statement of the advantages and 

disadvantages of the use of stock plans by States using them is given 
below. ' b 

Advantage and Disadvantages of' State Departments Making Stock Plans 
of School Buildings, as Reported by Stott Superintendents 

Alabama: 

Advantages. Economy of time for small schools. 

Arkansas 

Duacfrantages.-Xat desirable. TWstereotypod Do it^pnly when neces- 

California: 

Disadvantages. Believe that schools should l>e built to suit variability of 

community needs and abilities as well as geographical needs and climatic 

1 differences. . 

Connecticut: ~ 

Advantages. Immediate “savinRs” in cost of architectural services. 

• Disadvantages .— Failure to take into account differences in local educational 

and community needs; differences in Joc&I conditions Certainty 

of poor results unless accompanied by system of rigid control to insure 
proper business procedures, good management, adequate technical 
supervision, inspection, etc. 

Georgia: ’ , 

-Advantages.— Since school 'buildings are somew hat standardized, it .follows 
that stock plans can often lie fitted right into needs of other communities 

' Much time and expense can be saved by preserving all tracings from 

which prints may be made from time to time. 

Idaho: 

Advqntages, Economy to district. Can give direction as to type of building. 

Kentucky: 

Disadvantage*— Would riot furnish if had money and staff for drawings for 
individual -school buildings. 

Michigan: \ . 

Advantages . — Economy. More. boards would have plans. 

Disadvantages.- 1 Cannot adapt to local needs ' 


Minnesota: / 

Advantages. Assistance supplied to rural communities that camfbt secure ' 
architectural service; well planned stock plans meet all esgantial needs; 
enable State to render service at reasonable cost and minimum time and 
effort; eliminates necessity for maintaining permanent staff of drafts- 
men, -engineers, and architects. 

Disadvantages. Undesirable uniformity in design; lack of flexibility; not , 
adapted to all local site conditions and other needs. 

‘Mississippi! ' , , 

Disadvantages.— \ cry unsatisfactory. Rare t<> find -plan fitting the specific 
situation. 
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North Carolina: ¥ 

Advantages. — Distributing stock plans for school buildings instead of pre- 
paring plans for specific buildings is of service to those communities 
which' are unable to engage the services of a private architect. Like- 
wise, architects will follow these stock plans in designing buildings. The 
stock-plan idea has no real advantage over the “plans for specific build- 
ings” idea. However, the stock-plan practice is not criticized by archi- 
tects. 

Oa/o: 

Advantages. — Might be of a little help to small schools. 

Oklahoma : 

Advantages. — The State Department makes stock plans for one to four-room 
buildings not to exceed $10,000 in cost. These stock plans are used 
because, with the limited personnel available, it is impossible to keep up 1 
with the demand for plans of school buildings if it is necessary to'make | 
new plans for each building. If the personnel was adequate the^division 
would prefer to make individual plans. 

South Carolina: I 

Advantages. — Economy of furnishing such plans. Experience with these 
plans permits improvement of buildings later constructed. 

Disadvantages. — If too many of the same stock plans are used, monotony 
results. 

Tonnossoo: 

Advantages. — Standardization is sometimes desired when the work is to be 
duplicated in the* various rooms or buildings to be built. More economic 
construction and certainly a saving of money in the preparation of 
plans. Ease of operation for specific cases. 

Disadvantages. — Likelihood of trying to make a building fit an educational 
program without altering the style or capacity of the building. Every 
school set-up is possibly a little different and jyould require a little 
different -type of building. Likelihood of becoming too standardized. 

Virginia: 

Advantages . — Advantages are very few except in the case of some one- and 
two-room schools. These small units can usually be planned as stock 
plans with sufficient variations to accommodate most any local need or 
requirement. .There are certain other stock plans which can advan- 
, tageously be prepared and distributed, auch as agricultural shop build- , 

ings, home economics cottages, certain inexpensive gymnasium build- 
ings, certain sanitary facilities, such as privies and septic tanks, but 
beyond the small units and the inexpensive units, there are few advan- 
tages in stock glans. 

Disadvantages. — The disadvantages are so great that th^v overbalance the 
few advantages to be gained. Some of the chief disadvantages are that 
the building should be planned to suit the local community needs. Due 
to land contours, orientation, local community settings and sites, stock 
plans usually must be so greatly changed that it is generally quite im- 
practicable to use plan; for a given building for more than one location. 

Watt Virginia: 

Advantages. — Department has used Julius Rosenwald plans considerably 
rather than prepare stock plans. Such plans help rural school systems 
considerably where school units are small. 

Disadvantages. — May not suit special situations. 

Wisconsin: 

Disadvantages . — Cannot adapt to local needs. , 
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State Departments That Design and Distribute Room layouts 

With the changing demands of the modern school plant the nucs- 
t ,on of Preparing room layouts for special subjects such as art, music 
science, industrial arts, etc., becomes of increasing importance. The 
fact that 21 State departments prepare room layouts indicates that 
there is a demand for suggestions for room layouts for different types 
of rooms. The State departments which prepare such room layouts 
state that they do not recommend them as standard types but rather 
as suggestions on the basis of which the needs of individual schools 
may be met The States that prepare room layouts are Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin (appendix ’table 

As a general rule the rooms for w hich layouts are prepared are class- 
rooms, shops, homemaking rooms, and libraries. The number and 
variety of room layouts varies with the different States. For example 
• the division of school buildings of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania prepares suggested room layouts for kinder- 
gartens, classrooms, libraries, science laboratories, social science 
rooms, geography rooms, typewriting and bookkeeping, shops, and 
homemaking rooms. Other States prepare similar or other room 
layouts for distribution to local communities. It is always empha- 
sized that these room layouts are to be used as suggestibns only and 
adapted to the needs of the local situation. 

Preparation of Plot Plans by State Departments 

Another field in school plant planning which has been growing in 
importance m recent years is the accurate and scientific preparation 
of plot plans. The preparation of such plans takes both time and 
money so that it is not surprising that only 12 State departments 
prepare plot plans for school buildings. They are Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Pennsylvania Ten- 
nessee Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. Veimont 

said tlmt plot plans were prepared “to some extent” (appendix 
table III). ; 

Treatment of Soil for Playgrounds 

As will be seen from the preceding section on standards for school 
buildingB, the planning of the playground is now considered ah 
integral p^rt of the school plant plan. It is generally recognized by 
experts in the school building field, however, that if play activities 
are to be successfully carried on it is important that playground sur- 
aces should not be either muddy, or cindery, or so hard as to lead 
to accidents. This in turn means that there has to be a careful 
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analysis of soil - of playgrounds and careful preparation of surfaced 
areas for play. At the present time there is no general agreement 

as to the best type of surfacing for play areas. In fact the whole 

development of.play areas as ah integral part of the school plant is a 
matter of onjy recent development. Therefore, it is not surprising 

that only nine StatO departments of education reported that they 

prepared and distributed directions for treatment of soil for play- 
grounds. These State departments are Alabama, Florida, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Oregon, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin (appendix table III). 

Review and Approval of Plans 

What is involved in the review and approval of) plans by a State 
department of education? This question can best be answered by 
someone actually engaged in this work. The following is a report by 
Mr. Raymond V. Long, Director of School Building Construction, 
State Departmeht of Education, Richmond, Va., of the work on 
review and approval of plans as carried on in the State Department of 
.Virginia. It covers all the points which the other States reported 
were necessary for adequate review and approval of plans: 

Sf«p* Involv'd In Roviow and Approval of School Building Plant 

First Step: No plan can be considered for approval until the school building 
director determines the need for the building, the suitability of location and 
site, whether the new bnilding is A logical part of a long-range plan of 
desirable consolidation, and the predicted future of the community for 
which the building, ig prepared as to its school population development 
Second Step: Approval of preliminary drawings. This involves a cartful 
consideration of the functional planning, the size of the building anaVts 
planning to permit of extensions, the size of the site, its accessibility to 
highways, the provision of proper and suitable educational space in which 
" „ to conduct a proper educational program, and in general all pertinent 
factors that should be considered in the planning and construction of school 
buildings. 

Third Step: The approval of final Working drawings and specifications as 
they are. to be submitted to the contractor for actual construction purposes. 
It sometimes happens that plans are submitted for final approval without 
having taken steps one and two, in Which case approval is necessarily delayed 
until the work involved in the first and second steps can be completed. 

If information is not^available from a school division as to its population 
density and population distribution as determined by the school population 
•spot map, also its existing roads, as well as contemplated primary and second- 
ary roads that contribute' to transportation,’ no plan for a school building can 
be approved until this information is made available. 

The study of preliminary drawings and approval of preliminary drawings 
with outline specifications is even more involved than Step One or Step 
Three. An architect has an exceedingly difficult problem to solve, (1) in 
. planning a building in keeping with a modern educational program and (2). at 
. the same time discharging his responsibility satisfactorily to his client who 
expects much more by way of building than he is willing to provide funds for. 
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The problem becomes infinitely more complicated when the architect in his 
zeal to secure a commission, has promised more by wav of a building than 
he can fulfill if the building is well planned structurally and educationally 
as well as in terms of future maintenance and operation costs. The usual 
local school authorities are not in a position to instruct their architect in 
details of functional planning or structural pjanning, and frequently thev 

e^eS % CODCePti ° n , ° f Wh , at th ° y ? re -til toe b".!!C l 

• e ^ ct€ ^.^ onse q«ntly, preliminary plans are frequently submitted that 
a m rA> to incorporate what the owner desires "as to the number of class 
rooms, offices, toilets, heating plan and auditorium, but the plans are often 
based on a very vague or limited idea. as to other space facilities that should 
be incorporated in a modern school plant. For example, some of the other 
important details that must he considered, investigated and agre^upon in 

rnentT' im h P ,T th * d,ffcrences in requirements for aii ele- 

mentary school and a high school; the size and arrangement of the different 

instructional spaces to accommodate satisfactorily the local needs e g 
how large should the laboratory be, how large should the auditorium be\nd 
how should the stage be arranged, is there ample provision made for dressing 
rooms, is the stage and auditorium lighting adequate and satisfactory is 

the cafeteria or lunch room large enough to accommodate the expected 
demand satisfactorily, etc. ' e.vpeciea 

r the i r. ,an l mu , st be ‘ limited in 8izi! to come within the funds avail- 

hdd oSrJ toat ^ P WUh thC nccessar >' 8 P a <** considered, and 
teid out so that these spaces can readily be added at some later date; are the 

!! ' “ “ b ° ller and fUe1 roomfi - cafeteria, toilets, etc., Iarg6 

enough to meet the anticipated future demands; is the building so located 
on thesite that adequate playground and recreation facilities can be developed; 
are the materials to be incorporated in the building such as yvill make for v 
economy in maintenance; is the building soiaid out structurally that, minimum 

zsrrr ■* ,o " !> ” ,ed ~ ■■>«*> pm*™ ,„ r 

travel without congestion. Many and other important and significant items 
“nder S^Th^f " ^ P ‘ ans which are outUnc(i in more detail 

In the consideration of final working drawings for approval, there are 

ofttimes many serious problems encountered that call for frequent conferences 

d are time-consuming, e. g., the insurance rate on a building of Type D 

construction in a rural area is approxiifiately seven times as great as the 

WvT™ ° n * bui ! ding of Ty P e B construction. This item alone means 

^ not Sr 0 " °Z 1 \ msUrance P^iums. School authorities generally 
are not familiar with such insurance details. 3 

° D the 4 Wide Varie< * of me chanical and automatically 

controlled equipment which on paper offer strong attraction's, -but in rural 
communities particularly the maintenance of mechanical and automatic 
equipment is a serious problem, and often means shut-downs or other serious 
troub,ee “ the operation of the school plant. It is highly import- 
ant that school authorities be fully advised in advance of many such problems 
before undertaking the actual construction of a new school building. 

The actual development of survey reports is time consuming if such studies 
are accurately made in terms of long-range planning, involving reorganize 
tion through consolidation and transportation of both elementary and high 
schools. 'Such report when made does not stay fixed, but should change 
rom year year a a local conditions change. Consequently, survey studies 
must bea continuing program of work if they are to be meaningful and to be 
depended upon in combatting local interests that are not always in terms of 

county or Statewide interest. . 
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8ome of the important points involved b the first step of this procedure 
are: The history of the county and the local community as to school enroll- 
- ments; increasing, decreasing or stationary school population; the causes for 
any change b school population or enrollment; the financial ability of the 
county or local unit; the capital invested b existing school buildings, which 
goes tar b determining whether an existbg building can safely or easily 
be abandoned in the bterest of Consolidation; the condition of highways 
and geography of a community or school division, which goes far b deter- 
mining the possibilities of transportation. 

Much of this information' is readily available ffom records that are cumu- 
« lative and kept up to date, but considerable work and time are involved b 
,, keeping these cumulative records, ft requires at least one-half time of a 
clerical worker to keep cumulative records up to date of such reformation 
as can be secured without actual field work. \ft also requires kt least one- 
half time of a supervisor to review and revise Vld studies, and make new 
field studies, as are necessary, along lines as outlbed above under Step One. 

Time required for review and approval of plane 

Each plant naturally has its own particular difficulties and problems to be 
considered before approval of plans can be granted. The time required 
varies but in terms of. averages over a number of years it is estimated that 
- m order to consider all details that must be studied before approval of 
preliminary drawings is given, approximately the full time of one supervisor 
for one week is required for. the plans for each buildbg. The time required 
for check ihg final working drawings and specifications against the mbimum 
school building requirements under Step Three is approximately two days 
for each set of plans. It has already been pointed out that the time required 
for keeping up to date the data necessary for reaching decisions under Step 
One is reported as (a) at least one-half time of a clerical worker to keep 
cumulative records up to date, and (b) one-half time of it supervisor to review 
and revise field studies and make new studies. 

. Review of Plans and Specifications by State Departments ' 

The following 39 State departments reported that they reviewed 
plans and specifications for school buildings: Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky’ 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota^ 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota,’ 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

u ° f this number Massachusetts stated that they reviewed plans 
“only on request,” Nevada said they gave “limited service,” and New 
Hampshire and Ohio said they reviewed plans for P. W. A. buildings. 

The following 6 States reported that they did not review plans and 
specifications: Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Montana, and 

Nebraska. Arizona, Iowa, and Wyoming did not reply '(appendix 
table IV). ’ 

Thirty-seven State departments reported that local communities 
submitted plans and specification*! fo^ reyiew. 
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In response to the question as to the methods used to make sure 
that local communities submit all plans and specifications; 21 States 
replied that local communities were required by law to submit plans 
and specifications; 3 States reported that they were able to compel 
local communities to submit plans because: (1) the State pays annual 
maturities on bonded debt (Delaware); (2) the State department 
can withhold funds (Maine); and (3) the State department handles 
money (Ohio). Mississippi has a means of control through the 
accreditation of schools. In other words, in 24 States there were legal 
provisions or penalties which made it necessary for local communities 
to submit plans and specifications (table 13). 

Eleven States reported that they had no power to compel local 
communities to submit plans but that they used persuasion to secure 
results: Arkansas, Georgia, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. Twelve 
States did not reply to this question: Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, and Wyoming (appendix, table IV). 


Tobl« 1 3. Methods used by Stab departments to gat local community to submit plant 
and tpaciflcationi of school buildings for raviaw 
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Approval of Plans and Specifications 

The following 37 State departments reported that they approved 
plans and specifications: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio,” Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia* and Wisconsin. Twenty-nine of the 37 
State departments reported that the approval had to be in WTiting 
(appendix table V). 

The following qualifications were made by somo States: Maryland 
reported that the State department employed a private architect on a 
fee basis to approve’ plans and specifications; Nevada reported 
“limited service”; New Hampshire said the State department ap- 
proved plans “on request”; Ohio stated that only plans for PWA 
buildings were approved; and Vermont stated that only plans for 
standardized schools were approved. 

Eight State departments, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, and Oregon reported that they 
did not approve plans and specifications. Arizona, Iowa, and Wyo- 
ming did not reply. 

In answer to the question of how State departments compelled 
local communities to abide by State department approval or disap- 
proval of plans and -specifications, 13 States, Connecticut, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, and 
West Virginia, replied that the local communities were compelled by 
law to conform to the approval or disapproval of the State department. 
Eight States, Delaware, Maine, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Virginia, said they could compel com- 
munities to abide by the approval or disapproval ol the State depart- 
ment because they can withhold funds or refuse to approve bond 
issues. One State, Tennessee, can refuse to accredit schools. In 3 
States, Alabama, California, and Missouri, control is exercised either 
through contracts or because final inspection is required before final 
payments are made to contractor (table 14). 

Eleven State departments reported that the only means that could 
be used was persuasion. Of this number, Georgia, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin reported that th^najority abided by the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the State department 4 even though persuasion 
was the only means available for securing compliance. 
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Toblt 1 4 , — Methods ut*d to 
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Supervision and Inspection 

Supervision . — Fourteen State departments of education stated that 
they supervised the construction of school buildings at the request of 
the local community: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. Of this number 
Norths Dakota said the supervision was limited, Washington said 
“only where State fuhds are used." 

The following 10 State departments reported that they ha'd author- 
ity to supervise school building construction without the request of 
the local community: Alabama, California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. Of this number Idaho and Pennsylvania stated that they 
did not supervise construction although they had the authority (ap- 
pendix, table VI). 

Inspection. — State departments were asked if they inspected school 
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buildings. A study of the replies revealed the fact that the understand- 
ing of the word “inspection” was not uniform on the part of those 
replying. For example, in some instances inspection was used to mean 
the technical inspection of the building when in progress of construc- 
tion to see if there were any defects before making the final payment 
to contractors. In other cases inspection was used to describe the 
checking of the condition of the building by- assistant superintendents 
or supervisors when the/ visited the building after construction. One 
State reported that the department “inspected for school building 
being suitable.” Another reported that the department “inspected 
in connection with supervisory visits.” 

These facts should be taken into consideration in evaluating the 
following replies on the question of inspection: 33 State departments 
reported that they inspected school buildings. Alnbama, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota! 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Sou tli Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington! 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin (appendix, table VII). Twenty-six of 
these 33 States reported that they had authority to inspect school 
buildings without the request of the local community. 

The methods used by these States to compel local communities to 
carry out the decisions of the State departments relative to inspection 
are as follows: In 7 States, Connecticut, Florida, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin, compliance is required 
by law; 2 States, Alabama and Maine, can withhold funds; 1 State, 
North Dakota, can withhold approval of plans; 1 State, South Carolina, 
can condemn the building; 1 State, Georgia, can refuse to accredit the 
school; 5 States, Louisiana, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
Tennessee, said that no compliance was necessary, that persuasion 
was used; 3 States, Kentucky, Michigan, and Missouri said they had 
no adequate means; 6 States, Delaware, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and West Virginia, did not reply (table 
15)'. 

In addition to the above 20 States, Idaho and Missouri reported 
that they had authority to inspect school buildings but did not 
actually inspect. 

Ten States Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska,. Nevada, and Utah— said they did 
not inspect school buildings. Five States— Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, 
Montana, and Wyoming— did not reply to the question on inspection. 

Condemnation 

Thirteen State departments said they had authority to condemn 
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Tobl. 15. Methods used to compel local community to cony out decisions of Stoto 
deportments after Inspection of buildings 
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school buildings. These States were: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Thirty 
States reported that they did not have such authority, and five did 
not reply to this question. 

Of the 13 that had authority to condemn school buildings, 4 said 
that they had legal power to enforce their authority— Florida. Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, and South Carolina. Utah stated that it could 
enfpree its authority by closing school buildings; and Wisconsin 
stated that it could withdraw all county and State moneys if the local 
community did not comply with the decision of the State' department 
on condemnation of school buildings (appendix table, VIII). 

Nineteen State departments reported that the local community 
had authority to condemn school buildings. In 5 of these States— 
Honda, Georgia, Minnesota, Utah, and Virginia — both tire local 
community and the State department -have authority to condemn 
school buildings. 

Other State agencies that have authority to condemn school build- 
ings in the various States are as follows: 

In seven States, Alabama, Connecticut, Minnesota, Montana, 
Carolina, Oregon, and Tennessee, the agencies are the State 
department of health and the State fire marshal; in seven States, 
Florida, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Ver- 
mont, and Washington, the authority rests with the State departing 
of health aloqe; and in three States, Louisiana, Michigan, and West 
Virginia, -the State fire marshal has charge. In California the divi- 
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sion of architecture condemns school buildings; in Kentucky the 
bureau of fire inspection; in Oklahoma the sanitary engineer and fire 
marshal; in Pennsylvania the State art commissioner; in Rhode Island 
the State and local building inspectors; in South Carolina the State 
sinking fund; in Utah the public service commission; in Virginia the 
commission of labor; and in Wisconsin the industrial commission 
(table 16). . 1 - . * 

i Tt 

Tabic 16 . — State agencies other than State departments of education that have authority 

to condemn school bujldings ’ * 
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» 8tate department of health, 9tate fire marshal, and Statf insurance commissioner. 

1 8tate department ot health. State fire marshal, and State labor commissioner. 

State Departments That Give State Aid or That Make Loans for 
School Building Construction 

' • s 

State aid — rThree State departments reported that they gave State 
aid for school building construction: Missouri, Ndw| York, and Ten- 
nessee. Virginia reported that State aid was given fof shops and home 
economics buildings. 1 
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According to the School Laws of Missouri, 1938. “When a district 

* * * * has acquired a site of not less than 5 acres * * * and 

has erected a (central) high school building * • • the State shall 

pay one-fourth of the cost of the building and equipment * * * 

but not to exceed $2,000.” 3 

According to the School Laws of Tennessee, 1936. “Twoatid one- 
half percent of such part thereof (of the -elementary school fund) 
as may be necessary (shall be set apart) for the purpose of encouraging 
and aiding standardization and consolidation of rural elementary 
schools, and supervision of teaching in rural elementary schools, the 
same to be distributed under the regulations of the State Department 
of Education.” * 

According to the New York Education Law, “* * * There 

shall also be apportioned and paid to each central rural school district 
established * .* * a quota to be known as a building quota, 

- which shall be equivalent to one-fourth of the simi actually expended,’ 
on and after the taking effect of this act, for the erection, enlargement 
or remodeling of a school building. in such district.” * 

The State Department of Washington reported that during the 
period of PWA grants and Joans $3,000,000 was appropriated by the 
legislature for school- buildings and improvements. This sum was to 
supplement local sponsors’ contributions in order to match Federal 
grants for school buildings. 

Thirty-two State departments reported that they did not give 
State aid for school building construction. Thirteen State depart- 
ments did not reply to tfaosquestion. 

Loans for school buiMings><J^o State departments, Virginia and 
Wisconsin, reported that the Stat^department makes loans for school 
building construction. In VirginiaMoans are. made from the State 
literary loan fund to local school b tards on application, subject to 
the approval of the State departmen . These loans shall not exceed 
three-fourths of the cost of the building. In Wisconsin the loaqs 
are made through the land comnftssioners. The loans are made 
for any amount at 2M percent up to 20 years. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the State department does not make these loans, although 
the loans are made only on approval of the State department. 

Twenty-four State departments said that they did not make loans 
for school building construction.' Twenty-two State departments 
did not reply to this question. 

: School Laws of Missouri. 1938, sec. 9270-u, p. 83, and sec. 9387. p. 87. 

* 8chool Laws of Tennessee. 1938, art. XVIII. sec. 2406 (g). p. 91. 

' * University of the State of New York. Education Law Supplement »938. Bulletin, No. 1139 art 0-B 
sec. 188, p. 04. 


Chapter III 


Descriptions of School Building Work in Eight State 
Departments of Education 

T HE PRECEDING CHAPTERS have summarized for all the 
States the qrganization of school building work in State depart- 
ments of education, and the, activities carried on in this field. 
The present chapter is devoted to a detailed description of the work 
on school buildings as carried on in 8 State departments of education. 
These 8 States were selected because they illustrate the various 
methods used in developing this work. 


^chool Building Work in the Virginia State Department of 

Education 




The work of the division of school building construction of the 
State Department of Education of Virginians described in detail 
because it carries on all the types of activities on school buildings found 
in any State department of education, and in addition has certain 
unique features. For example it is one of the eight State departments 
which prepares plans and specifications for large school buildings and 
one of the five State departments that make State loans for school 
building construction. 

Organization . — The work is carried on in a division of school building 
construction, the director of which is directly responsible to the State 
superintendent of public instruction. At the time of this study the 
staff consisted of nine regular full-time workers and additional part- 
time workers. 

Staff and budget . — The staff in the spring of 1939 consisted of a 
director, supervisor of specifications, supervisor of school-house plan- 
ning, supervisor of construction, supervisor of design, landscape 
architect, and three secretaries. The total budget was $23,470. 

During the year two additional architectural draftsmen and two 
additional secretaries were continuously employed on a temporary basis 
and paid from a special assessment on school divisions. In addition 
to these, 15 architectural draftsmen were employed on a temporary 
basis, working directly under the director of school building construc- 
tion, but paid by local school divisidhs. The salaries of the above 
ranged from $75 to $300 per month. Since the budget for the State' 
department is not broken down by divisions, supplies for, the division 
of school building construction come from a common supply room 
for the State departments a whole. The budget for 1939 including 
the additional workers on a part-time basis amounted to approxi- 
mately $27,000. •« 
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During the year 1938-39 local school districts, which the division of 
school building conduction served as architect, were assessed one- 
sixth of 1 percent to cover costs over and above normal* operat ing costs 
of the division. 

School plant surveys . — The. division makes school plant surveys 
both on its own initiative and at the request of local school authorities. 
In 1938 the State department of education, in cooperation with the 
State Planning Board of Virginia, engaged in State-wide school plant 
surveys involving school enrollment spot maps for each county, and 
recommended locations for future consolidations of both elementary 
ipid high schools. In some cases these studies were conducted in 
cooperation with and at the request of the county school authorities, 
and in others the studies were conducted independently. 

Records oj school plant situation .— The State department of educa-* 
tion requires city and county school divisions to send to the depart- 
ment annual inventories of conditions of school plants in these divisions. 
These inventories include all buildings in each school division; in 
Virginia the divisions are the independent pities and the counties. 
In connection with these inventories each school division is required 
eaph year to spot on a base map prepared in the State department, 
with appropriate symbols, the location of each new school building, 
and each school building that is closed for consolidation purposes or 
otherwise, thus showing the location of each existing school building 
used for school purposes ip each division. 

Spot maps are built up and revised whenTt is deemed nece^saryf y 

». * . a map to a scaleof one-half inch to the 

mile, such map showing all primary and secondary roads, -and the 
location of each school building. The teacher is required to mark 
on this map theNipproximate location of each pupil enrolled in school, 
both elementary and high. These small maps are returned to the 

department, and a large composite map is built up from these smaller 
maps. 

The data on the inventory sheets are transferred to a master sheet, 

" which, with a copy of the county map showing the location of each 
school building, is bound for r^ady reference and study of the school- 
housing situation in each schooKdi vision. 

If a school plant consists of moW» than one building’ the plant is 
identified by an index number, and aVpapate inventory sheet is used 
for each building. These inventory shefets are bound in booklet form, 
and sent to each division superintendent each year. The sheets are 
built up to cover a 5-year period. 

Standards for school buildings.— There is no State school building 
code in Virginia but the State department sets up detailed standards 
ft>r the construction of school buildings which the director of school * 
buildings states has the force and effect of law because the board of 
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education may withhold certain State funds and refuse to make 
loans from the literary loan fund to any community that does not 
abide by the standards set up by the State department.® 

Plans and specifications jor school ^buildings. — The school building 
division of the State department prepares architectural drawings, 
plans and specifications for school buildings of any size. These 
plans and specifications are prepared for school buildings at the request 
of the local communities. Work is done for cities, but the major part 
of the work is concerned with school buildings in counties. It is 
estimated that 95 percent of all school building plans in counties are 
prepared by the school building division of the State department. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the preparation of plans and 
specifications, as stated by the director of school building construc- 
tion, are given in chapter II. j * * 

Preparation of stock plans. — The school building division prepares 
and distributes on request stock plans for school buildings for small 
units. The advantages and disadvantages of the preparation of stock 
plans as stated by the director of school building construction are 
given in chapter II. 

Preparation oj room layouts. — The school building division prepares, 
on the request of local communities, room layouts for different types 
of rooms. ‘ However, this is done in connection with the preparation 
of plans for a specific building. , 

Preparation oj plans. — On request of the local community the school* 
building division prepares plot plans, landscape development plans, 
and topographic maps of sites. 

Review and approval of plans— All local communities are required 
by law to submit plans and specifications for review by the State 
department and the approval or disapproval of the department is 
binding on the local community. Regulations of the State depart- 
ment for approval of plans are as follows: 

<r 

I. Approval of Plant and Specifications for School Buildings; 

(a) No school building shall be contracted for, erected, or added to 
until the plans and specifications therefor shall have been submitted 
to and approved in writing by the 8tate Superintendent of Public 

' Instruction. The term “school building” shall include all buildipgs 
used for public school purposes. 

(b) Approval by the State Superintendent shall include the type of con- 
struction, location on the site and in the community, desirability 
and need of the new building, the size of the building,' the educa- 
tional and functional planning, the strength of materialaQmd con- 
struction, maintenance, insurance, and such other pertinent factors 

, that should be considered in the cost of planning and erection of 

school buildings. ’ , * 

• Regulations ot the Virginia State Board of Edu c ation. Bulletin State Board of Education. IV: 13-10, 
January 1937. - - 
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(c) Preliminary drawings showing the general layout of floor plans and 
elevations, along with the general descriptive specifications, shall be 
submitted to the State Superintendent for preliminary approval. 
(This procedure is required in order to prevent expensive changes 
that may be necessary in the finished working drawings and speci- 
fications.) It is also suggested and urged ~that the division superin- 
tendent and the architect consult personally the division of school 
buildings before preliminary drawings are made, or submit pre- 
liminary drawings in person. 

N" Procedure for Submitting Plant and Specifications to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Approval: 

„ ( fl ) Two copies of complete working drawings and specifications showing 

all details and describing fully all construction, materials, finish, 
etc -» entering into the building shall be submitted to the State 
Superintendent for final approval by the division superintendent. 
When, and if, such final working drawings and specifications are ap- 
proved they will be marked “approved” by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and one copy so marked will be returned to the 
division superintendent. If the plans are for an addition to a build- 
ing already erected, such plans shall include all floor plans of the old 
building to which the addition is to be made, and at least one ele- 
vation of the old building, unless plans of old building are on file in 
the State Department of Education. 

(b) No changes, except minor changes not in conflict with these require- . 
ments and standards, shall be made in the plans and specifications 
^s finally approved by the State Superintendent df Public Instruc- 
tion, unless the changes desired are shown on new drawings and 
specifications, two copies of which are to be submitted to the State,. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and unless such changes ^s 
are shown in the revised drawings and specifications are approved 
by the State Superintendent. 

(c) Jn no case shall plans and specifications prepared for one specific 
building be used for constructing another school building, either in . 
the same county or in any other county, unless approved in writing 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

(d) With the exception of buildings that are approved as complete • 
.units in themselves, every school building or addition hereafter 

designed and constructed shall provide definitely for future exten- 
sions or enlargements, making the initial unit constructed as nearly 
a complete unit as practicable. The provision for future extensions 
must be definitely contemplated, and indicated so that such 
extensions will not require expensive alterations. ^ 

(e) Alternates or options calling for material or construction or elimina- 
tions in either the specifications or plans must comply with these 
minimum requirements. 

• (A When Plans and specifications are submitted, to the State Superin- 
tendent for approval, satisfactory assurance must be furnished by 
the school board that adequate supervision will be provided. 7 

. Sup&vision of school buildings. — The school building division super- 
vises the construction of all buildings planned by the school building 
division as stated above. Ninety-five percent of all buildings in 
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counties are planned, by the school building division. It is stated that 
at present the lack of staff limits sucli supervision to buildings planned 
by the school building division. 

Inspection ojf buildings.— According to the law the school building 
division must inspect all buildings for safety.* / 

Condemnation of school buildings. — The State department of educah 
tion has authority by law to condemn school buildings. Under tne 
general authority granted the State board of education (the Virginia 
Constitution, sec. 132) the board may make such laws as it deems 
best for supervision, inspection, and condemnation of school buildings. 

Other State agencies that have power to supervise , inspect, or condemn 
school buildings. — The Virginia law gave authority to the commissioner 
of labor to require boards of supervisors and city councils to erect 
fire escapes.® 

Financing of schdol building construction. — Loans from the State 
literary loan fund are made to local sohool boards on application, 
subjeot to approval by the State superintendent of plans and specifica- 
tions for such buildings. Loans are made, not to- exceed $100,000, or 
throe-fourths of the cost of the building. These loans are repayable in 
any term of years from 5 to 30 with interest rate of 4 percent. 

Operating relationships with other divisions in the State department of 
education. — Curriculum: In planning new buildings {Jie super- 
intendents of schools,, elementary and high school supervisors, 
and principals are usually consulted. There is a close coordina- 
tion and working arrangement with the division of instruction 
and the division of school buildings. 

Health: The features of the school plant involving health are 
developed through the supervisor of health education in the 
State department of education and in the State department of 
health. ( 

Finance: There is little relationship between the finance depart- 
ment or auditor of the State department of education and the 

^division of school buildings except in certifying advances from 
tb© literary loan fund when loans are made on school buildings. 

Research: As it now operates there is little relationship between 
the division of research and the division of school buildings. 

Operating relationships with local school authorities.— There is close 
cooperation between local school authorities, the superintendent of 
schools, and local school boards. This usually involves a preliminary 
discussion of general plan outline, cost, location, type of construction) 
etc. As plans are developed, blueprints are forwarded to the local 
authorities for criticism, approval, and correction; as final .working 
drawings are completed, they are approved by the division superin- 


• Vtrfinia law, 19 : 114, August ISM. 

• Virginia School Lawa, am. #71, 1141. 
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tendent, as required by law, before they are placed on the market for 
contractors. Bids always are opened in the local school authorities’ 
offices, and the division of school buildings serves in all respects as a 
private ^architect would serve except that it has advisory authority 
concerning approval of plans, procedures, etc. 

Cooperation with professional groups outside the' department . — There 
is close cooperation with the State planning board to determine the 
proper location of buildings in conformance with population trends. 
On all surveys of long-range planning for school buildings, the State 
planning board is represented and the study is made jointly by the 
State planning board and the division of school buildings of the State 
department of education. There is little operating relationship with 
parent- teacher organizations, architects’ organizations, or playground 
and recreation associations. 

Cooperation with the Federal Government — Since 1934 there has been 
a close, relationship between the division of school buildings and the 
PubUc Works Administration. Most of the school buildings erected 
in Virginia since the inauguration of 'the Public Works Administration 
have been under PWA grant. A relatively small proportion of school 
building work has been done under the Work Projects Administration, 
which has confined its activities to the erection of 1- and 2-room 
buildings, developing and surfacing play areas, salvaging from aban- 
doned buildings, and drainage problems. 


School Building Work in the Minnesota State Department of 

Education j 

Organization. In the Minnesota State Department of Education 
the work on school buildings is carried on in a division of buildings and 
business administration. There is a staff of three people, a director, a 

• draftsmah, and a clerical worker. It was reported that there is no 

. 8cho01 building budget “as such” but that the budget is part of the 

State department budget. The work on school buildings in Minne- 
sota differs from that in Virginia in a number of ways. The chief 
differences are: First, in Minnesota the school building division does 
not prepare plans and specifications except for 1- and 2-room buildings, 
as plans for all school buildings are prepared by private architects* 
second, the State does not give either State aid or loans for Behoof 
building construction; and third, no State-wide school building survey 
has yet been made. 

• School plant surveys.— The State department gathers statistics and 
information on a State-wide basis regarding certain phases of school 
buildings, but the director of buildings stated that “the Department 
has not as yet made a State-wide school b uilding survey worthy of * 
such designation." 

801074*— 41 — 4 ..-*■• 
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Records of school plant situation. — The State department requires the 
following information on school plant situations to be reported each 
year: 

Local school officials are annually required to fill out and return 
report forms supplied by the State department of education. The 
following information is requested: (1) Number of new schoolhouses 
built this year; (2) value of new buildings; (3) number of school build- 
ings used for (a) elementary purposes only, (6) secondary purposes 
only, (c) elementary and secondary purposes, ( d) not used at all; (4) 
value of all sites and buildings; and (5) value of equipment. 

Information is collected by the State department regarding the cost ■ 
of the school building projects completed within a given year. This 
report is detailed and does not duplicate the report mentioned above 
regarding the number of new school buildings erected or the value of 
school buildings and sites. 

School boards in Common (rural) school districts are required to 
report each year whether they have an approved system of heating and 
ventilation in their school buildings. 

Expenditures for operation, janitors’ salaries, fuel, supplies, etc., 
and for maintenance, repairs, and equipment of buildings and upkeep 
of grounds are, of course, also collected each year for. each district in 
the State. 


Standards for school buildings. — The director of buildings said: 
“There is no State school building code if this term applies to a con- * 
struction code such as one finds in certain municipalities.” Standards 
are printed as Laws and Rules Governing School Building and Sites. 
The latest date of publication of these standards was June 1928. The f 
standards are binding upon the local community because the State 
department has power to withhold approval of the building until the 
standards are conformed with. Minnesota also uses the standards of 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 

Preparation of plow} and specifications. — The school^uilding division 
prepares plans and specifications only for 1- and 2-room schools. „ 
Private architects prepare the other plans. The law does not require • 
architects or local school officials to submit plans and specifications in 
the preliminaiy stage; thd law permits plans and specifications, to be 
submitted to the State department for examination and approval' in 
the form of working plans and specifications. The director of buildings 
stated, however that “as a matter of fact practically all the school 
architects in the State now submit the projects to the department in 
the preliminary stage.” 

The director of buildings considers that the advantage of the State 
department preparing plans is that the State can render this service to 
local communities whose building projects are too small to attract 
the services of competent architects. Th6 disadvantages are. that if •, 
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the State assumes such responsibility it requires maintenance of a 
competent staff for which sufficient funds are difficul t to se cure. Also 
“ill feeling and criticism is sometimes engendered toward the State for 
encroaching on private enterprise, and disproportionate time and 
effort are required to render such service.” 

Stock plans. — The school building division prepares stock plans and 
room layouts. The advantages and disadvantages of stock plans in 
Minnesota are given in chapter 11. 

' Review and approml of plans— The School Laws of Minnesota, 1913, 

amended 1939, definitely require the State board of education to pre- 
scribe rules and to examine plans and specifications for school build- 
ing projects and to approve the same before contracts are let or public 
funds are expended for the erection, enlargement, or change of school 
buildings. This statute requires all school boards in Minnesota to 
secure the approval of the State board of education for building 
projects. It does not set up any machinery whereby the State depart- 
ment can compel local school boards to submit plans and specifications 
for building projects for examination and approval, but that is not 
necessary. The law is mandatory, not discretionary, and ‘ school 
boards are required to submit plans and specifications for approval. 
They could be removed from office if they did not comply with legis- 
lative mandate. The director of buildings stated that: “It is true, 
however, that some small projects 9uch as, for example, the remodeling 
of a roof, the removal or erection of a partition between classrooms, are 
not always submitted to the State department for approval, and 
certain projects are completed about which we are not informed. 
Although it is true that no specific machineiy is provided by statute 
whereby we can compel local school boards to submit plans and 
specifications to our office for examination and approval, the statute 
does. require school boards to do so. The fact that some small projects 
may not come to the attention of the department does not change the 
essential fact that school boards are required to comply with require- 
ments of the State board of education and to secure the approval of 
our office before contracts are let or' public funds expended for school 
building projects.” 

Supervision and inspection of school buildings.— The director of 
buildings stated that: 

It is true that the State Department does no t qpp erviae school-building 
construction in the sense that an architect or a fulflpfme superintendent does. 
However, the Director of Buildings has authority to enter any public-eohool 
building in the State at any time and this power is not limited to 
school buildings alone. * * * It is true also that for projects for which 
we supply plans and specifications, we interpret plans and specifications in 
case questions arise between the contractor and the school board, and we are 
sometimes called upon to inspect a building to ascertain whether or not pi»"« 
and specifications have been met. This does not mean, however, that we 
supervise school-building construction within the full nmmlitg of that 
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Condemnation . — The State department of education has legal 
authority to condemn school buildings. 

Financing of school buildings . — The State department does not at 
present give State aid for school buildings nor does it make loans for 
school-building construction. The State executive council and the 
legislative emergency committee, which have had money at their 
disposal to give to local school districts to aid them in constructing 
school buildings, request the State department of education to recom- 
mend whether funds for building purposes should be granted. There 
is no legal requirement, however, that approval of the State depart- 
ment of education is necessary before State agencies ckn give financial 
assistance, for school-building construction. 

School Building Work, in the Wisconsin State Department of 

Education 

In Wisconsin the work on school buildings is under the school- 
building service. Unlike either Virginia or Minnesota, the State de- 
partment does not have legal power to compel compliance with the 
approval or disapproval of the State department with regard to plans 
for schooldjuilding construction. 

Staff qjff budget.—' The staff consists of a supervisor, an assistant, 
and clerical staff. The total budget is $7,550. 

School plant surveys. The school-building service brakes surveys at 
tke request of local communities, and 02 such surveys have been made 
in the last 15 years. Surveys* are made for individual schools, but 
usually for groups of schools on the basis of a 10-year period or longer, 
and checked and kept up to date so far as possible. For example, 
there have been eight extensions of previous surveys. 

Records of school plant . — No records are required on the school plant 
situation in different communities but general information is usually 
on file. 

Standards for school buildings . — The school-building service sets up 
standards which are submitted to local communities when the latter 
ask for assistance. In nearly all cases the suggestions made by the 
State department in regard to standards for and space dispositions 
in new school-building construction are carried out. 4 

Plans and specifications . — The school building service prepares 
plans and specifications for 1- to 4-room buildingB consisting of 50,000 
cubic feet of net usable space. The supervisor considers that there 
are decided advantages in the school b uildin g service m aking plans 
and specifications for school buildings. “Since the 8chool Building 
Service constantly receives information on local needs through reports 
of the supervisors and through surveys, It is possible to design the 
buildings to fit local needs. Furthermore, it represents a financial 
saving to the local oommunity»“ 
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^//r rT hP , 9u P ervisor reported that no stock plans were 
used but hat he had on file 338 different plans of buildings prepared 
in connection with specific situations and that these are supplied 
to communities as suggestive material or samples on the basis of 
which new or modified plans can be developed. 

Room layouts. The Mrvicc prepares many room layouts of dif- 
ferent types of rooms and also prepares plot plans and' topographic 
maps of sites at request of the local community K P 

Rrvisw and approval oj plans.^C ommunities are not compelled 
by law to submit plans to the State department for review but the 
majority voluntarily submit plans and, furlbeimore, although* the 
approval of the State department is not binding on the load com- 
munity, the large majority abide by the approval or disapproval of 
the school building service. “The Service is legally powerless to 

statute Ch t' IK ?’” 8aid the ® u P erv isor, “ except through condemnatory 
statute whereby an existing building may be condemned. Th« 
sUtute is invoked about 6 times per year.” 

Supervision and inspection. -The School building service does not 
supervise construction of buildings erected from its own plans but on 
request makes interim inspections at no cost except for traveling 
expense. It also makes final inspections. The final inspection is 
mandatory; the imsrirn inspection is voluntary. Some building 
inspections are maddby inspectors of the graded and high schools 
They check the buUdfeg^carefuUy for fire hazards, safety, and sanitary 

^ho'lT’lH The8C m8pecU>re con8ult with ** supervisor of^ 
school building seiyice concerning their inspections and may have 
orders issued which are mandatory. J 

aufC!r^ n 1 8Ch °i ^^ -The State department,^ 
authority to condemn school buildings but a hearing may be held 

with regard to that decision upon written request of the local board 

The State superintendent can legally order school officers to repair 

remodel, or construct a new building in place of the condemned 

wit^ufe^rd^ 1 WlthdraW ^ State or 601111 ^ mone y until compliance 

JSrTT^ o Ute d ? partment doe8 not £ ive State aid for school 
buildings but the State does make loans through the land co mmit 

sioners. The loans are made in any amounts at 2 K percent up to 
20 years. As a matter of fact, this means that although the Wisconsin 
State Department does not have legal power to compel local com- 
muni ties to submit school budding plans for review nor bower to 
compel compliance with approval or disapproval of such plans, yet 
the department does have some control over the construction of 
school buildings because t** State can withhold loans for school- 
budding construction. / 
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School Building Worlc^ in the Mississippi State Department of 

Education 

The organization of work on school buildings and the activities in 
this field canned on by^the Srtte department are illustrative of the 
rapid strides which have been made in the last 15 years in the Sobth 
in the systematic study of school building needs and the progress 
made in meeting these needs. As a result of pioneer work in the 
school building field by Prof. Fletcher B. Droaslar, of George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn., school building divisions were established 
several years ago in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas.' At first 
these divisions were derated through grafts from the General Edu- 
cation Board but later the State departments of education in these 
States took over and financed the work. 

Since limitation of space makes it impossible to describe the work 
in each* of these States, Mississippi has been chosen as an example 
because the accommodations in that State, prior to the establishment 
of the school buildip^ service, were so limited that the work accom- 
plished in the last 10 years is noteworthy as indicating what can be 
done in improving conditions when funds and expert staff are made 
available. 

The director of school building service in the Mississippi State 
Department of Education reported that the purpose of the school 
building division is threefold : ^ 

1. To foster the construction of hygienic, educationally efficient school 

plants. 

2. To eliminate waste in the planning and construction of the school plant. 

3. To foster the proper use and care of the school plant. 

Staff and budget . — -The staff consists of 3 people, a director, an 
assistant, and a clerical worker. The budget for salaries and travel is 
$7,800. The director thinks that in order to do the work effectively 
there should be added to the staff an engineer, a draftsman, a land- 
scape specialist, and an additional secretary. 

School plant surveys . — During the schpol year of 1^34-35 a survey 
was made of the school plant facilities of the public schools of Mis- 
sissippi. The director reported that: 

This survey included a very detailed report of the plant property in each 
of the 5,554 public schools in operation during that year. This survey was 
financed by the Civil Works Administration. Many serious deficiencies in the 
school plant of the public schools Were revealed by this survey. More than 
1,500 of the public schools were without publicly owned plant facilities of 
any description. Hundreds of the schools were without water supply, 
sa n ita r y facilities, and other such necessities. ° 

The survey revealed that Mississippi’s investment in the school plant 
averaged $69 per child enrolled in school, including both white and Negro 
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BchooU. The school plant investment was, $125 per child enrolled for the 
white schools alone At this time the school plant investment per child 

,T '' “ . 1 l r "' Cd «•* *“# I" «!>"<• or .IlMhr* con- 

ditions. .Mississippi had invested a greater |>art of her taxable wealth in the 

schoo plant than the avera** State. Four-tenths of one percent of the 
taxable wealth of the Cn.ted States was invested in the school plant while 

U^abl^’w^iUh* 1 ^ ‘ nVeMOd fif ' VHMRht hund««4jlM» of one percent of her 

a * 

Records of school plant situation. —In connection with the annual 

reports from each school district, the following data are collected on 
Bchool buddings: 


CapUal outlay * 

]. New building* constructed during the yeAr. 

2. Additions, alterations, etc., to old buildings. 

3. Additional grounds for school use. 

4 . New school equipment, desks, blackboards, chaire. etc. 

6. Other outlay expenses. „ * . 

6. T^tal capital outlay. 

Maintenance of tchool plant w 

1. Cost of repairs to buildings ami equipment. 

2. Cost of okl equipment replaced, ^ * 

Cost of transportation. , ' _ 

In addition to these data each county is responsible for maintaining 
ft map of the county (settle, 1 inch equals 2 miles) on which the various 
school districts, locations of schools, State and paved highways, and 
dirt roads are shown in different colors. 

Standards for school buildings — Thero is ho State building code in 
Mississippi but the school building division uses the standards of the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction in guiding construc- 
tion. The State department does not have legal power to enforce 
observation of these standards but it is able to secure compliance 
through accreditation of schools and alpo through the voluntary action 
of the local communities. 

Preparation* oj plans and specifications.—' The division prepares 
plans for school buildings at the request of the local community but 
endeavors to limit this work as much as possible. Usually the work 
consists of sketch plans made after preliminaiy surveys and submitted 

to the private architect on the basis of which he designs and plans the 
buildings * ' 

Stock plans— Stock plans are prepared by the division for smaller 
buildings but the preparation of stock plans is considered veiy un- 
satisfactory because any given stock plan rarely fits a specific situation 
veiy well. However, it is considered by the director that the prepara- 
tion or room lay-outs which are also prepared by the division are of 
decided value to local communities. The division prepares lay-outa 
for agriculture and home economics rooms, science departments 
elementjaiy classrooms, and other rooms. 
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Review and approval oj plans. — It was reparted that plans were 
submitted to the State department for review. fUthoiigh there is no 
law compelling local communities to submit plans, it is estimated that 
95 percent of the plans for school buildirt&s are sent to the State 
department for review. The State department approves plan9. 
Although there is no law which makes the department’s approval 
binding on the local community, it is estimated by the director that 
the majority of communities abide by the decision of the State depart- 
ment. 

Supervision, inspection, and condemnation oj school buildings. — The 
division does not supervise construction of school buildings but does 
inspect school buildings at the request of the local community. It 
does not have power to inspect without such request. The State 
department does not have legal authority to condemn school buildings, 
nor docs the local community have such power. 

Financing oj school building construction. — The State department 
does not give either State aid or loans for school building construction. 

In addition to the above information the director of school building- 
service in Mississippi gave the following report on the school building 
r sitpatiop in Mississippi: 

During th^ past 2 years Mississippi has greatly improved her school 
plant facilities. School buildings, equipment, and sites were valued at 
approximately $40,000,000 at the beginning of the biennium. During the 
biennium this investment has been increased more than 8^ million dollars,^ 
' or more than 20 percent. This has been by far the most extensive plant pro- 
• gram Mississippi has ever had. Assistance from the Federal Governmfent 
Hah made it possible for these greatly needed facilities to be provided. This 
assistance has come through several different agencies of the Government. 
Among these agencies are the Public Works Administration and the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The Public Works Administration has aided in the improvement of the 
school plant to the extent of more than $5,000,000. . Almost half of this 
Amount was in direct grants from the Government. In many instances, the 
regaining funds needed for a program were loaned by the Government at four 
percent interest. In each instance the facilities provided* in this program 

, were carefully planned with reference to long-time educational needs of the 
community. Each one of the projects included in this program fe, therefore, 
a good example of sound educational planning. 

School Building Work in the Washington State Department 

of Education . 

Organization. — In the Washington State Department of Education 
there is no one person or staff that gives full time to school building 
work. Nor is there any budget set aside specifically for school building 
work. The assistant superintendent of schools is appointed as 
“ adviser on school buildings and school building financing;” It wa& 
reported that the assistant superintendent gave 6Q percent of his 
'time to this work. • . 
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The State superintendent reported that he considered it desirable to 
have a school building division directly responsible to the State super- 
mtendent and consisting of the following staff: An adviser 0 „ Xl 
^ He*!?™ ^itect a certified building^ngineer, and clerical work- 

r,,^r tima ed A® necessary hnd Z et at $15,000 a year In 
addition it. was stated that it would be desirable to have a commission 

on schooi buddmgs consisting of the above three employees a local 
. school building member, and a local architect, authorized’ by the 
legislature to serve for each school budding project * 

plant surveys -The State Department reported that school 

r e K thr ° Ugh tHe State P»-^co“n 

when and if made. Such surveys are made on requests of local 
communities and are kept up to date “insofar as possible " 

Record of school plant situation. -Reports to the State department 
on the condition of the school plant from city, county, and district 
'superin ten dents are not required. 

rd * {° r 8Ch °° l ^ uUdiri ^— 'there is no State school building 

^ State Zl° ne ? P r? fi ° WeVer ’ Washington is one of the 
ter S fcb fl o?,T / i° f f ducat,on that Publishes printed standards 
gmdan j ce . of A* communities. A pamphlet published in 
I Re P re8e ^ tat ^ e Schpol Buildings , consists of 20 pages of recom- 
mended standards for the planning and construction of school budd- 
ings and over a hundred pages of photographs and floor plans of new 
elementary and high school buddings erected in Washington. These 

“ C °, Ve L DOt reCOmmendation9 m regard to heating, 

DlannimTof 8andatlon but a,8 ° suggestions for the 

l ^ nUmS ’ gymnasium8 > and special-purpose rooms : 
such as libraries, shops, etc. (appendix B). 

It. was reported that the State department has no legal power to 
compel local communities to Mow these standards but that com- 
phance is secured through persuasion and leadership. 

Plans and specifications j or school buildings. — The State department 
does not prepare any plans and specifications for schools of any size 
All plans are prepared by private architects. Tlie Department does 
not design but does distribute room layouts as suggestive material 
to local communities, and also gives assistance in locating and plan- 
ning the site, in landscaping development, and in the treatment of 
soil for playground surfacing. 

Review and approval of plans. ^The submission of plans and speci- 
fications by local communities to the State department for review is 
entirely voluntary. It was reported that the State department has 
ho power to compel the local communities to submit plans but that 
the communities do submit them. • 

Approval of plans and specifications.— It was reported that the State 
department approves plans and specifications but that it is optional 
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only. The department has no newer to compel local ‘communities 
to abide by the approval or disa^pWal of plans and no means except 
persuasion are used to compel such compliance. 

Supervision oj school buildings. — The State department does not 
supervise construction of school buildings except that, where State 
funds have been appropriated for the building, there is supervision to 
see that the plans and specifications are followed. 

Inspection of school buildings. — The State department inspects school 
buildings atfthe request of the local community. It does not have 
local authority to inspect without the request of the local community. 

Condemnation of school buildings. — The State department does not 
have power to condemn school buildings. This power is vested in 
the State department of health and the local community. 

Financing oj school building construction. — The State department 
gives grants to school districts for aid in school building construction. 
Three million dollars was appropriated for this purpose in 1938-39. 
This" sum was to supplement local resources and to match Federal 
' grants- and assistance from the Public Works Administration. 

Before making such grants the State department sent to each 
community the following statement: * 

> ' - , 

The Following Facts Should Bo Known By School Boards 

4 

Before the State will consider a grant for aid to school districts fot buildings 
or other improvements, the Department of Education must certify that the 
' following conditions have been met: 

1. The need for the project must be urgent. 

2. The district must have exhausted every local effort. 

’ (a) by levying full millage. 

(6) by voting special levies. 

(e) by bonding to the full limit. 

3. The district must be able to support its full share of obligation on 

, bonds and upkeep of improvement without lowering educational 

/ standards. 

4. Funds for the project must not come from regular millage at a sacrifice 

of educational standards. 

******* 

It is well to observe the following general related questions when con- 
templating improvements: 

• * 1. Will better results over a period of years be realized by consolidation, 

'or by your building program? 

2. Will building improvements contribute to a lasting well-defined plan 
for community improvement as well as a real asset to your education 

program? 

3. Have you in mind a wholesome balance of interest and support 

between your elementary schools and your high schools? 

4. Will your building program be satisfactory to your taxpaying patrons? 

5. Is your building plan the outgrowth of the real needs of your schools? 


s 
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Remarks^ 8 y ° Ur whoIe board a PPK>ve the plans submitted? 

be A ^nt XP ti an t a h^ r n lette t r 8etting , UP thC detai ' ed need8 of y° ur ^hools should 
be sent to this Department along with your other district reports. You 

^ ofTour UoS . D ' P ‘ rt “ ent Wilb *" *° » b °» tb. real 



1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 
10 
11 

14 . 


15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 


Gontral District Information 
Name of school 

District number ...k County 

•Kind of district - _ ~y 

Valuations 

Current year general levy. 

Special levy, mills. „ < When voted*!]’’”""’' 

Bonds outstanding $ 4 

Warrants outstanding $ ... 

Other debts $ ^ * 

Number of buildings....' Kinds: Elementary ......’ ’ " H^h 

Enrollment: High Elementary.. 

Number of teachers: High. Elementary.. 

^buildtng budding t improveme nt8 needed? Estimated costs of 

Would they be financed by: Local bonds $ 

Special levy $ 

_ ' State and/or Federal grants $. 

Do your building improvement plans meet public approval? 

is your school building a community center? 

Would consolidation seem feasible? 

Number of transportation routes.. !!!!!! Biissei!!!!!"!! 

What new maintenance costs will be added? , 

Maximum salaries: High $. Minimum high ’$." ! 

Maximum salaries: Elementary $_ Minimum elementary $ 

.Is your building program approved by county superintendent? 

Your county superintendent is 

Your school board clerk.........""' Chairman!!!!!!]]]]] 

Who is your superintendent? ........ Principal 

>The foregoing report is made by: 

Supt 

Clerk 


•> 
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Operating relationships unth other divisions inf he State department oj 
education and outside agencies.’— When a new building or addition is 
planned, principals and teachers are asked to cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of a school program showing the kind of facilities needed, and 
the doctors, nurses, and play directors are always consulted. - The 
assistant superintendent in charge of school buildings is also in charge 
of research. It wa9 reported that the State department cooperated in 
school building work with the local school authprities, professional 
groups outside the department, and the Federal Government. 

School Building Work in the Oregon State Department 

of Education 

Organization. — In the Oregon State Department of Education there 
is no one person or staff that gives full time to school building work. 
It was reported that the work on school buildings is allocated to the 
director of school administration and secondary education and that 
this director gives 20 percent of his time to school building work. 

The State superintendent stated that he considered it desirable to 
have a school building division with at least one person in charge of 
the work, a clerical assistant, and a budget for travel. He said that 
he considered that this staff and a budget of at least $4,800 were 
“very much heeded due to the large amount of money invested in 
school building construction.” He added that funds were also needed 
for supervision and inspection of school buildings. • 

School plant surveys. — It was reported that the State department had 
made a school building survey in 1934 on its own initiative. It was also 
reported that the department had made a few surveys at the request 
of local communities but '“we rather prefer that local communities 
employ some one to do it. Generally the local communities have 
employed persons from the University of Oregon for this purpose. 
However, the State department could keep one person busy on this 
one activity.” 

Records oj school plant situation. — The State department does not 
require annual reports from city, county, and district superintendents 
on the condition of school plant. The district clerk’s annual report 
merely calls for the number of existing school buildings of various types, 
the number of new buildings constructed during the year, and the 
estimated value of school building grounds and equipment. 

Standards Jor school buildings. — There is no State school building 
code. There is a State building code but “it is not particularly appli- 
cable to schools.” The Oregon State Department of Education, how- 
ever, is one of 21 State departments that publishes printed standards 
on the construction and care of school buildingB. A pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1937, A Manual on the Construction and Care of School 
Buildings , covers not only standards in regard to heating, ventilating, 
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and general construction, but also standards for auditoriums, gymna- 
siums, special-purpose rooms, sites, and playgrounds (appendix B). 
It was reported that these standards are merely suggestions to the lofcal 

- community and that the local school authorities do not have to ‘ 
follow them. 

Plans and specifications for school buildings— The State department 
does not prepare plans and specifications of school buildings. All such 
plans are prepared by local architects. “The law compels the employ- 
ment of private architects for afiy public building with more than 4,000 
square feet of floor area or for buildings of a certain height.” 

The State department used to prepare stock plans of school build- 
ings but discontinued this practice. It does prepare bnd distribute 
suggestive room layouts for shops, home economics, and libraries 
and also prepares directions for. treatment of soil for playgrounds 
Review and approval of plans .— The State department reviews plans 
and specifications of school buildings but it is not mandatory for local 
communities to submit such plans to the State department, “although 
it is frequentlvdone.” The State department approves or disapproves 
plans and specifications when submitted but it is not mandatory for 
local communities to submit such plans. “They do so frequently on 
a voluntary basis. 

Supervision and inspection of school buildings .—' The State depart- 
ment.does not supervise the construction of school buildings either on 
its own initiative, or on the request of local communities. It was 
reported that the State department inspects school buildings “in 
connection with the supervisory visits of State department officials.” 
Condemnation of school buildings— The State department ha» 
authority to report that a building is below standard but it does not 
have authority to condemn' school buildings. That authority is 
vested in the local community and in the State fire marshal, State 
board of health, and State labor commissioner. It is mandatory bn 
the part of the local communities to carry out the written recom- 
mendations of the State fire marshal. The local district can request 
the State labor commissioner to inspect for safety. The cost of 
inspection is paid by the local district. 

Financing of school building construction . — The State department of 
education does not make grants or loan money for school building 
construction, although it was reported that “the director of education 

in an emergency may make grants from the income of permanent 
school funds.” 

Operating relationships with other divisions in the -Stale department of 
education and with outside agencies— It was reported that the State 
department cooperates “wherever possible with local school authorities, 

professional groups outside the Department, and the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 
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School Building Work in th« Idaho State Department of Education 

Organization . — There is no one person or staff that gives full time 
to this work. The work is allocated to the following people: The 
assistant superintendent, who gives 5 to 8 percent of his time to this 
work; an insurance clerk; and an architect in the employ of a local 
lumber company, who. gives some time to this work in addition to 
full-time private employments He is paid a fee of $1 to $2.50 for 
each plan examined. His fee is paid by the local school district which 
submits the plana to the State department for approval. 

It was reportea that it was considered desirable to have a division 
of school buildings but that “other much needed services needed to be 
developed in the State department ahead of schoolhouse planning as, 
for example, a State department office personnel available to work 
with county superintendents on pupil accounting and public school 
auditing, additional elementary school supervisors, and a research 
division.” 

School plant surveys . — It was reported that the State department 
made a school building survey as part of a general survey more than 5 
years ago. In 1939 the State department cooperated with the Idaho 
State Planning Board in making a school building survey. The State 
superintendent in asking the cooperation of city and county super- 
intendents in this study stated that the main objectives of the survey 
were: : 

1. To develop interest in planning a long-range public works program. 

2. To encourage sound financing of needed projects rather than the adoption 

of a huge spending program. 

3. To assist the local community in preparing a consultative program bene- 

ficial to the greatest number. 

4. To weld the programs as initiated by the local community into a balanced 

and adequate State and regional plan. 

6. To place the needs for public works construction before interested State 

and Eadefal agencies. 

With this statement there were attached forms calling for specific 
information on school buildings. 

Records of school plant situation . — The State department does not 
require annual reports from city and county superintendents with 
regard to the condition of the school plant. 

Standards for school buildings. — The Idaho State Department of 
Education is^ one of 21 State departments that publishes printed 
standards on school buildings for use by local communities. How- 
ever, these standards refer only to 1- to 3-room buildings (appendix 
B). A pamphlet published in 1927, Schoolhovs$ -Btons ■far One, Two, 
and Three Room Buildings, covers regulations safety, 

heating, lighting, ventilating, sanitation of* school buildings, and 
certain general construction standards wjth regard to classroom con- 
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struction. The pamphlet does not include standards for auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, and special purpose rooms, but it does include standards 
with regard to site, detailed recommendations for the landscaping 
of sites, and suggestions as to location, grading, and surfacing of play- 
grounds. 

These standards for 1- to 3-room buildings are binding on the local 
community. It was reported that they have the force and effect of 
law, but that “they are not followed through to construction,” and 
that there is no adequate method for compelling compliance with the 
standards except through the preliminaiy inspection of plans. 

Plans and specifications jor school buildings— The State department 
does not prepare plans and specifications for school buildings. “The 
law requires that a private architect be employed for all school build - 
. mgs where the value is $7,500 or more and in rural areas in every in- 
stance." 

The State department does prepare stock plans for 1- to 3-room 
buildings as suggestive material for local communities. It is con- 
sidered that this is an economy to the district and that it makes pos- 
sible 8Qme direction as to the type and construction of building. 
The department does not prepare room layouts or plot plans nor does 
it give directions as to treatment of soil. 

Review oj plans. — The State department reviews plans and speci- 
, fications. It is required by law that local communities submit plans 
and specifications to the State department for review. It was added 
that “some are not submitted byt nothing is done about it." 

Approval oj plans and specijicalions. — The State department ap- 
proves plans and specification^ of school buildings and grounds. The 
local communities are required by law to abide by the approval or 
disapproval of the State department but it was stated that “ there are 
no adequate means of enforcement of this legal requirement although 
the State Board of Education is charged with this responsibility." 

Supervision and inspection oj school buildings. — It was reported that 
the State department has authority to supervise and inspect school 
buildings but does not carry on this work. 

Condemnation oj school buildings. — The State department has legal 
' authority to condemn school buildings but it was reported that there 
are no adequate means for enforcing this authority. 

Financing oj school building construction. — The State department 
does not give State aid or make grants to local communities for school 
building construction but loans on bonds are available to school 
districts from the State department. 

Operating relationships with other divisions in the State Department 
oj Education. — It was reported that the State department cooperates 
with principals, doctors, nurses, and play directors locally in the 
preparation of the school building program but “not in an oiganized 
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way.” It was also reported that there was cooperation with local 
school rfflhorities, professional groups outside the department, and 
the Federal Government. 

School Building Work in the Maine State Department of Educa- 
tion 

Organization. — In the Maine State Department of Education there 
is no one person or staff that gives full time to school building work. 
The work is allocated to the agent for rural education who gives 
approximately one-sixth of his time to the work. The State super- 
intendent reported that he did not consider a school building division 
desirable, 

i School plant surveys. — With regard to condupting school building - 
surveys it was reported that the State department gives “consultative 
service rather than surveys” and that the department did not “gen-‘ 
erally” make surveys on its own initiative. 

Records of school plant situation. — The State department does not 
require city and district superintendents to make annual reports on 
the condition of the school plant. 

Standards for school buildings. — There is no State school building 
code. The Maine State Department of Education is one of 21 State 
departments that publishes printed standards on school building 
construction. A pamphlet published in 1936, Minimum Require- 
ments for Approval of Buildings, consists of regulations for safety, 
lightin g , ventilating, . heating, and sanitation, and some standards 
with regard to the dimensions of classrooms. There are no standards 
for auditoriums, gymnasiums, or special-purpose rooms and none 
for sites or playgrounds (appendix B). 

The standards which do exist are binding on local communities. 
The State department can withhold funds for local budgets if these 
standards are not complied with. 

Plans and specifications for school buildings. — The State department 
does not prepare plans and specifications for school buildings. All 
school building plans are prepared by private architects. The depart- 
ment does prepare stock plans for buildings of 1 to 5 rooms. It does 
not prepare room layouts, plot plans, or directions for treatment of 
soil for playgrounds. 

Review of plans. — The State department reviews plans and specifi- 
cations for school buildings and it was reported that locql commu- 
nities in all cases submit such plans to the department for review. 
It was reported that if they did not submit plans the department 
could withhold State funds for local budgets. 

Approval of plans. — The State department approves plans and 
specifications. According to the< School Laws of Maine, Sec. 14, 
Ch. 19, “* * * all plans and specifications for any * * * pro- 
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posed school building and plans for the reconstruction or remodeling 
of any school building, the expense for which shall exceed $500. shall 
be submitted to and approved by the Commissioner of Education 
and the State Bureau of Health and must comply with ‘State of Maine 
plumbing regulations’ before the same shall be accepted by the Super- 
intendent of School Committee or School Building Committee of the 
town in which it is proposed to erect such building.” The law also' 
provides that when the building is ready for occupancy the local 
schopl building committee “shall report to the Commissioner of 
Education on blanks furnished by said Commissioner such facts 
* * * and shall indicate whether or not tjie proposals * * * 

previously appfoved have been made. Whenever it shall appear to 
the Commissioner of Education that such approved plans * * * 

have not been carried out he may cause an inquiry of staid building 
and shall notify said committee if changes are required 
v* * * * and it shall be the duty of said committee promptly to make 
such changes.” 

Supervision, inspection, and condemnation of school buildings . — 
The State department does not supervise school buildings and does 
not have legal authority to do so. The department does have author- 
ity to inspect school buildings and inspects them “especially for 
accreditation.” It can withhold State funds for the local school 
district if the recommendations growing out of inspection are not 
complied with. The State department does not have power to con-' 
demn school buildings. » 

Financing of school building construction. — The State department 
does not give grants or loarft to local communities for the construction 
of school buildings. 

Operating relationships with other divisions in' the State department 
of education. — The agent for rural education carries on general 
cooperation with all department personnel in connection with school 
. building work. 
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Appendix A 

Charts Showing the Location of School Building Work in 22 State 

Departments of Education 



Chart 1.— ALABAMA. 
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Chart J — ARKANSAS. 
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Chart 3.— CALIFORNIA. 
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Chart 4.— CONNECTICUT. 
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Chart!— FLORIDA. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION) 


’ % 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
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Division of Schoolhouse Construction 
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Chart 6. — GEORGIA. 
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Chart 7.— KENTUCKY. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Instruction and Educational 
Planning Division 



Chart 8.— MICHIGAN. 
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/ Chart 9.— MINNESOTA. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


* 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
EDUCATION 



* 

Assistant Superintendent 


School Building 
Service 


Chart 10.— MISSISSIPPI. 
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Chari 11.— MISSOURI. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION) 





Division of 

Business 

Affairs 


Inspector of 
School Buildings 


Chart 1J.— NEW JERSEY. 
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Chart 13. — NEW YORK. 
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Chart 14.— NORTH CAROLINA. 
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Chart 1 6 .— PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Chart 17.— SOUTH CAROUNA. 
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A 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(STATE BOARD FQR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION) 


STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Assistant Commissioner 
rr ■ — ? 


Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning and Transportation 

Chou 18.— TENNESSEE. 
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Chart 19.— TEXAS. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION) 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Division of School Building 
Construction 


Chart 20.— VIRGINIA. 
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Chart 21 WISCONSIN. 
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Appendix B 

School Building Surveys Published by State Departments of 

Education 1 


Alabama. State department of education. Report of the survey of Chilton 
County schools. Montgomery, 1939-1940. Research and survey series No. 
66. 113 p. (Mimeo.) 


• Mississippi. State department of education in cooperation with the Civil 
Works Administration. A survey of the plant facilities of the public schools 
of Mississippi. Jackson,. 1934. 26 p. (Mimeo.) 

North Carolina. State department of public instruction in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. Study of school units in 
North Carolina. Raleigh, 1937. 191 p. Printed. 

Sooth Carolina. State department of education. The State school building 
survey of South Carolina. Columbia, 1937. 182 p. (Mimeo.) 

Virginia. State department of education. Report of school building survey 
and recommendations for a long-range building program for white and negro 

schools of Clarke County. ' Richmond, 1940. 26 p. (Mimeo.) 

" • 

* No doubt other Sutes have Published school building surveys but the above were the only ones sub- 
mitted with reports on school building work. • 
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Appendix C 

Bibliography of Printed Standards on School Buildings Published 
by State Departments of Education 

Alabama. State department of education. Handbook on the school building 
program for school superintendents and boards of education. Montgomery, 
Bulletin 1936, No. 7. 47 p. 

California. State department of public works. Rules and regulations, relating 
to the safety of design and construction of public school buildings in California. 
Sacramento, February 8, 1937. 30 p. 

Delaware. State department of public instruction. Minimum standards for 
school buildings and sites. Dover, 1931. 31 p. 

Florida. State department of education. The school plant. Tallahassee. 
Chap. IX, p. 202-221. 

Georgia. State department of education. General specifications and directions 
and detail specifications — general. Atlanta. (Mimeo.) ,. « 

Idaho. State board of education. School House Plans — One-, two-, and three- . 
room buildings. Boise, June 1927. Idaho bulletin of education, Vol. 
XIII, No. 4. 31 p. 

Illinois. State department of public instruction. Suggestive standards for 
school building construction. Springfield. (Mimeo.) 17 p. 

Kentucky. State department of education. Regulations governing the sanitary 
and protective constriction of public school buildings. Frankfort, March 
193"). Educational bvillet in Vol. Ill, No. 1, 20 p. 

Maine.' State department of education. Laws and rulings of commissioner of 
education and minimum requirements for approval of buildings. Augusta. 
1936. lip. 

Michigan. State . board of education. Michigan school building law. Act 
306' P. A. 1937.- Lansing. (Mimeo.) 

Minnesota. State department of education. Laws and rules governing school 
buildings and sites. St. Paul, June 1928. 46 p. 

Missouri. State department of education. Schoolhouse planning and construc- 
tion. Jefferson City, 1933. School Building Series, Bulletin No. 2. 116p. 

New York. University of the State of New York. School buildings, sites, and 
school district bonds. Albany, September 1, 1931. University of the State of 
New York bulletin, No. 979. 61 p. 

North Dakota. State department of public instruction. Explanation of re- 
quirements for standardization of rural schools. Bismarck. 4 p. 

Oregon. State department of education. A manual on the construction and 
care of school buildings. Salem, 1937. 119 p. 

Pennsylvania. State department of public instruction. The school plant. 
Harrisburg, 1939. 51 p. 

Vermont. State department of education. Official rating sheet for Vermont 
graded schools. Montpelier, revised February 1936. 

Virginia. State Board of Education. Regulations of the State board of educa- . 
tion. Richmond, January 1937. Bulletin State board of education. Vol. 
XIX, No. 4. 30 p. 

Washington. State department of education. Representative school buildings. 
Olympia, 1933. 107 p. 

West Virginia. State department of education. Standards for school buildiDg 
construction. Charleston. (Mimeo.) 
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Table I .— State departments that malt* school building surveys 


State 


State makes surveys 


1 Yes 

, 1 n 

1 i On own 

1 initiative 
No i 

t- . 

1 ' 

i At request 
of local 
community 

On 5 to 10- 
year basis 

Surveys 
kept ujw 
to-daie 

| 

Remarks 

1 

1 


Yes No 

1 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 


3 

i 

3 

i 

4 3 

1 

1 

7 

• 8 i 

. • 

11 

II 

13 


Total. 

Alabama 


31 It 


1 * 13 


?4 


17 


tl 


Arizona. 


Arkansas . 

California 

Colorado. 


Connecticut 
Delaware.. . . 


Florida.: 

Georgia. 


Idaho. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. . 


x 

»x 


Maine 

Massachusetts 
Michigan . 


Minnesota 
M ississippi 
Missouri. 


Montana 

Nebraska 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 






»x 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New Vork ...... 

North Carolina.. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island.. 


* x 

X 

>1 

X 

X 


«x 


footnotes at end of table. 


*x 

x 


Surveys made by survey 
section of division of 
administration and fi- 
nance. 

I Expect to do some work 
in this field next year. 

! 

I No responsibility for 
school buildings, ' 

i Except as corrections are 
requested. 

.”>*• survey in 1920 made 
ny s-trayer and Engel- 
harut has been basis for 
building programs. 

By report forms. 

State department makes 
local survey, not State 
or countv. 

Survey nuide i years ago < 
as part of State survey. 


x Consultative service 
rather than surveys, 
j Limited survey on re- 
I ques*. 

Helps on some surveys 
fut j believes local -au- 
; Ihonries should make 
surveys except in case 
j of consolidations. 
Makes Statewide sur- 
veys on own initiative. 

Makes State surveys 
w*lth aid of University 
of Missouri. 

V. 

No State direct fon on 
school buildings. 

State makes surveys on 
request if it has time. 

Surveys kept up to date 
in part. 

State superintendent has 
authority to make sur- 
' veys. 

Through cooperation of 
local districts. 


Survey was local school 
unit study. 

bHas one W PA surrey 
pending. 
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Tabl« I . — State departments that make school building surveys 1 — Continued 


St&te 

State makes surveys 

Surveys 
kept up- 
to-date 

Remarks . 

I 

Jes 

No. 

On own 
initiative 

At request 
of local 
community 

On 6 to 10- 
year basis 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No‘ 

*Yes 

No 

1 

« 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

18 

South Carolina 
8outh Dakota . .. 

Tennessee. # 

Texas 

nt>h 

X 

X 

X 

X 

♦ 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 


X 

X 

X 

Surveys kept up-to-date 
through school build- 
ing inventory. 

8tate makes surveys 
through State plan- 
ning commission. 

Survey made in 1934-3.1. 

u lan . 

Vermont 

Virginia — 

Washington 

West Vintinia. 
Wisconsin . . 

A 

»x 

X 

X 

«x 

. X 

»x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

"X 

■x 

X 

•x 

X 

4 


- x 

•x 

MX 

X 

X 


i No information cecelved from Iowa, Maryland, and Wyoming. 
» Once. 

» Not generally. 

« About half the time. 

» No definite period. 

• At dLwetion of local unit. 

» Seldom. 

• As occasion demands. 

• If possible. 

»• Not necessarily. 

ii Some. 
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Tqblt U.—Stat* departments that nqulra racordt of condition of school plant » 


State 


Delaware 
Florida .... 


Georgia. 

Idaho .. 
Illinois. . 


Indiana. .. 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 
Maine 


Michigan . 

Minnesota. . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri .. 


Montana. 
Nevada. . 


New Jersey.. 

New Mexico. 
New York... 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


State department requires report* on condition of school plant from city, county 
and district superintendents * 


Total 

A labama ... 
Arkansas 

California 
Colorado . 
Connecticut 


Sample 

Each year forms sub- 
mitted 


Yes No 


Massachusetts. 


North Carolina 
North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


IS 


?7 


Yes No 


Remarks 


Asks status of school plant annually in county examiner*! 
report. a 

No responsibility for school buildings. 


R not for cft'los *" fr ° m 00unly ® n<1 d,s,rlct superintendent*, 
^ ^ nmde' 1 ' 11 ^ found by State supervisor, report is 


Made high-snot survey twice in 10 years. 1030. 1035 1040 

survey is planned. 


'Each yearschool committee * • • iWd wlthsuperlntend- 
ent of schooU carefully Investigate physical condition of 
school proi>erty. Written memorandum of results of 

Ivi^ 8118 k 1 0n a? h ?} ll l?.t be o 0 ? fl !° in superintendent’s office 
(Massachusetts Public School Administration). The only 
record that is compulsory is a report of summary of ex- 
penditures on school plant.** 

They plan a brief inquiry to be completed voluntarily by 
some hut not all schools. ^ 

Working on plan to secure data regularly. 


Principals report annually to 8tate department on value of 
school property; deputy superintendents also make 
reports (Biennial Survey 1036-38, p. 10). 

^^ndenU 8 ® yo®rs to city and county superin* 

Not required by law. 

Included in general school reports. 

Not required by law but reports received annually. 

Forms sent out In 1039 


General information la usually on file In division of school 
plant servloe. 


Wyoming™ 111 Arteona * >W# ' M#,yl “ d ' Nebmska. New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
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Tabic IV. — Sfofw departments that review plans for school buildings 1 


Sute 


State depart- 
ment reviews 
plans and 
spoolfl cations 



Yea 

No 

Yes 

No 

1 

t 

s 

< 

1 

Total.. 

St 

* • 

17 

s 

Alabama 

w 

X 


X 


Arkansas 

X 


X 


California 

X 


X 


Colorado 


• z 



Connecticut 

'• - r - 

X 


X 


Delaware 

z 


X 


Florida 

z 


X 

i 

Georgia 



z 






* 

Idaho 

X 


X 


Illinois 


X 

« 

x 

Indiana 


z 


X 

Kansas 


*x 



Kentucky 

z 


z 

* 

Louisiana 

z 


z 


Maine 

z 


z 


Maryland 

• z 


X 

T • - • 

Massachusetts 

• z 


• x 


Michigan 

z 


X 


Minnesota 

z 


z 


Mississippi 

X 

- 

X 

---- 

M Issouri 

X 


^x 


Montana 


• l 


X 

Nebraska 


• z 



Nevada 

Id z 




New Hampshire 

III 




New Jersey 

z 


X 


New Mexico . ... 

z 


X 


New York 

z 


X 


North Carolina 

> . 

z 


X 


North DakoU 

z 


X 


Ohio 

1*1 


»x 


Oklahoma 

z 


X 


Oregon 

z 

1 

»*x 


Pennsylvania 

z 


X 


Rhode Island 

z 


X 

• 

South Carolina 

z 


X 


South DakoU 

z 


X 


Tennessee 

z 


X 


Texas 

z 


X 


Utah 

z 


X 


f 

Vermont 

z 


X 


Virginia 

z 


- x 


Washington 

z 


X 


West Virginia 

z 


X 


Wisconsin 

X 


X 



Ixxsil com- 
rounity sub* j 
mlts plans and 
specifications 


Methods lo make local community submit 
plans and ^Tiflcatlons 


Required by law A|>|>n>\al of budget. 

Educating communities 

Contract illegal unless plans approved. 

Required by law. 

Community willing to accept approval because * 
State pays annual maturities on bonded debt 
Required by law 

By request of State department w hlch Is su< cess 
ful 

Required by law. fcome not submitted but 
nothing donejibout it. 


Required by law. Can withhold funds if build- 
ings are not satisfactory. 

Legal provision that plans reviewed and 
approved State superintcWfent must ap- 
prove. 

Withhold Sute funds. 

Required hy law. ” 

No power to compel. One-fourth or less do. 

Required by law. * 

Through supi>ort of accrediting association and 
voluntary submission. Estimates ®5 percent 
of plans sent in. 

No compulsion. Local communities desire Sute 
department service. 


Required by law. 1 

Do. 

Required by law for buildings costing $500 or 
over, except for places exceeding 50.000 popu- 
lation. 

Required by law. * 

Do. 

SUte department handles money. PracUgally 
all do submit. 

Majority submit plans because 8 
building director built up friendly reld 
Vith communities and architects. 

Not mandatory. 

Required by law exoept In Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

Required by law. 

Do. 

Do. 

No legal procedures. „ 

Persuasion. 

Required by law. 

Voluntary. . 

Required by law. 

Voluntary only. 

Required by law. 

Voluntary action only. 



hool 

nships 


Majority submit plans. 


* No Information received from Arixona. Iowa, and Wyoming. 

1 State department has no responsibility for school buildings. 

* Plans must be submitted to SUte architect but not to State department. 


4 Employs private architect on fee basis to review plans. 

• Only on request. 

• Seldom. 

1 Usually. 

4 Bute department of health reviews plans. 

• No SUte department direction for school buildings. 


»• Limited service. ^ 

" On request for P\VA and WPA buildings. 
i> PWA buildings and others on request. 

“ Voluntarily, 
it Frequently. 
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TobU V.— Sfoft d epartments fhot approve plan t for school buildings ^ 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas ... 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 

Delaware 


Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky^ 

Louisiana 

Maine . . .. 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

4 Nebraska *. 

* Nevada . 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey \ 

New M ex loo 

New York 

North Carolina . 

Nprth Dakota 
rfhlo - 


Oklahoma 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania?. 
Rhode Island 

j South Carolina. 
South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


Washington.. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


State de- 
' part meat 
approves 
plans and 
specific*- 
lions 

Approval 
must be In 
wrkinz 

1 

Approval 
binding on 
local com- 
munity 

Yes 

No 

Yea 

No 

Yes 

No 

1 

t 

1 

1 

8 

1 

V 

8 

88 

8 

M 

It 

a 

x ^ 

----- 

X 


X 


x 



I 


2 

X 

.9 . 

X 


x 



*X 





x 


X 


X 


z 


x 

•• 

x 




X 


x 




x 


x 




X 


x 



r 




* • • j 


X 






X 





X 


X 


x 



t 

x 


x 

’**r 

X 


X 


X 


•x 




x 



X 

8- 




X 



x 


x j 

X 

X 


X 

x 

X 

.... ; 



X 



A 

X J 




• 




4 I‘ 






•x 





•x 






. *x 





X I 

X 


z 


x 

r * ( 

X 


z 


X 

( 

z 


z 


x 

I 

X 


z 


X 

1 

w 

X 


X 


X 

F 

•i 


1 z 


1 x 

\ 

X 


X 



X h 


•x 





X 


z 


x 

R 

X 


z 


x 


X 


x 


x 




x 


x 


X 


X 



x N 

X 


X 



x v p 

X 


X 


x 

R 

** X . 



z 

!*x 

v 

X 


x 


x 

B 

X 



z 


» 

X N 

X 



x 

R 

X 




x M 







Methods used to com|*d local communities 
U> abide by approx al or .hsapproxaJ of 
8tale dc|uiMiia*nt 


Final inspection before final pa\ mints arc 
made to contractor 
Persuasion 
Contract control 

Required by law 

L 

Community willing- to «ccr|.| approval 
because Mate pays annual maturities on 
bonded debt 
Required bylaw 
Compulsion not necessary. 

No adequate means of enforcement 


Required by law. 
Do. 


majority abide by Mate department decision. 
nsfA'Clton during construction and final 
State approval results in voluntary com- 
pliance. Also State aid is a factor in many 
districts. 7 


No law requiring approval. 




rurougn bond issues and refusal to approt* 
them. Also State board of health could 
close a building if neceasary 


requirements. 


Do. 

Do. 


refuse loans from literary loan fund 
ne used, 
auired by law. 

Jority abide by approval or disapproval 
r 8tate department 


! ^depmment has to Snfilldta**. 

i Emptoys private architect on fee basis to approve plans. 


i p Z — ' T uu umw hj approve plans. 

SUtotUSd 5fKSuth n<,ent - ^ #ch ,°$} b 2? r ?- r d °? ntr4C £ r "* Itablf If approval Is not secured from 

•l.K£X ><&u e £ rtnient d,r " tlon for ,^“D ulI(lln f'* ■ 

Scllool, ot rlMe mu,t h » ve Pl“* approved by county superintendents 


T 
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TabU VII— Sfof* departments that inspect school Wildings, and means used to enforce 

authority to inspect 1 



* Sti le department 

^ o * 

’ ■ ' ’I 


i 


Slate 

lOMKClS 4 M 15 !** 1 * 8 M 

scho ol ^1^ « 

buildings lurHl ( 

* immunity i 

Hus author- 
ity to N 
t 

w it flout 
request 

Means used io enforce authority 
lolri'imt 

- 

Ves \o j Yes No 

Yes No 



I 

' Total 

A In Kama 

Arkansas 

California 

CunnecUftit 

1 V law are 


Florida 

Georgia . 
Idaho... 
Illinois. . 
Indiana. 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
I Louisiana. 
Maine 


Massachusetts 


Michigan. . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire. . . ! *i 

New Jersey x 

New Meiioo i 

New York I i 

North Carolina ... 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Tennessee 
Teiaa 
I tah . 

Vermont 
Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 




Pinal int|Hiii,, n Udore paynuuts an* made 
t<» contractor 
IVrsimston 

Nu authority Request only. 

Authority gi\t n by law * 

1 «Tal authority to enforce saiitarV and fire 
harard provisions 
State accreditation. 


N> authority 
None needed 
With hold 
funds. 


accreditation; withhold State 


None. 

Authority never questioned. 
No compulsion. 

None 


Legal authority. 
No evidence given. 


Legal authority. 

Final approval necessary. 

Moral suasion and authority over funds - 
Reserves rights for buildings for which It 
prepares plans. 

On visits make it a point to inspect,. 

• o 

Condemnation legal. 

None necessary. 

Not necessary to enforce. 

Legal authority only for standard I ted schools 
Legal authority. 

v 

No authority. 

Legal or through orders of Slate department. 
Final Inspection mandatory. 


No Information from Arizona. 

• iSS S&£ b£Jd U. 8pecU1 dlSlr,Ct3 W,lmln « ton •« not included 

Rvnaraf mm « 1 ‘ ' ipeclal kinds of instruction 

. for SQL " * 

lings being suitable 


' in state hoard units. 

I f X0 5. pt 4 as neoeSMr y for State aid to sc 

■ In connection with supervisory visit* 

In oonDection with accreditation. 

, r lth reference to Bute aid and standardized school* 
“For standardized schools only. ^ »cnooi». 

201074*^-41- 



/ 




o 
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TabU VIII . — State departments that have authority to condemn school buildings / means 
used to enforce that authority ; other State agencies that have authority to condemn 
school buildings 1 4 


State 


State de- 
partment 
has author- 
ity to con- 
demn school 
buildings 


Means used to enforce 
authority 



Yes 

No 


Yes 

! No ! 

1 

i 1 

3 

4 

S 

* ! 

To twin... 

13 

1 

1 « 


‘ IS 

13 


Alabama 

X 


None necessary. ; 



Arkansas 


x 



x 

California 


X 


x 


Connecticut 


X 

None * 

-I 


Delaware. 


X 


j X 


Florida 

z 

1 

1 

Law 

X 


Georgia 

x 

1 

1 

Notify in writing 

x 


Idaho 

X 


No adequate means. . . 



j^Uinols..-, 


I x 




Indiana. 


1 X 


r 


Kansas 


t 

X 




Kentucky 


1 

X 



X 

Louisiana 


X 


x 


Maine 


X 




Massachusetts 


X 


x 


Michigan 

- 

X 



X 

Minnesota 

X 


Law authorizes 

x 


Mississippi 


X 



X 

M issouri 


X 



X 

Montana. 

X 




X 

Nebraska 


X 



X 

Nevada 


X 


lx 


New Hampshire.. 


X 

• 



New Jersey 

X 


Legal right 


x 

New Mexico 


X 



X 

New York 


X 



X 

North Carolina. . . 


X 

* 


x 

North Dakota 


X 



x 

Ohio 


X 

% 


X 

*!> 

Oklahoma 


X 


x 


Oregon 


* X 


x 


Pennsylvania 

X 





Rhode Island 

._i 

* X 


x 


% South Carolina. . . 

X 


Legal power 



South Dakota 

lx 





Tennessee.... 


X 


x 


Texas... 


X 

None 

x 


Utah 

x 


Can close school build- 

x 


/Vermont 


X 

ings. 

x 


Virginia... 

x 



x 


Washington 


X 

* • 

x 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin...^ 


u 

X 


7 x 


X' 


Can withdraw all 



w 



8tato and county 
money. 




Local com- I 
munity has 
authority 
to condemn 
school 
buildings 


Other State agencies that haw 
authority to condemn school 
buildings 


State fire marshal, Jiralth depart- 
ment authorized hy law. 

Division of architecture. 

State department of health; State 
Are marshal. 

State department of health for san- 
itary and Are hazards. 


State architect authorized by law 
to examine Qians to see if they 
meet legal requirements as to 
safety and Are hazards. 

Bureau of Are prevention and rates. 

State Arc marshal. 


State Are marshal. 

State Industrial commission of 
State board of health; 8tate Art 
marshal. 

State board of health, State Are 
marshal. 


State board of health. 

Do. 

State insurance commissioner; 
State Are marshal; State board of 
health. 

State board of health has legal 
power. 

Department of public health, 
bureau of workshops and facto- 
ries. 

Sanitary engineer and Are marshal. 

State Are marshal, State board of 
health, State labor commissioner 
on request 

State artjilRkpission. 

8tate ailM building inspectors. 

State simnQj^fund commission. 

Department of* health, Are, safety, 
both State and local; Are mar- 
shal. 

Public service commission Inspect ] 
for safety. 

State department orbetlth. 

Commissioner of labor. 

State department of health. 

8tato Are marshal. 

Industrial commission. 




1 No Information from Arizona* Colorado, Iowa, 
Maryland, and Wyoming. 

» No legal provision. > 

’ Fqt health reasons. 


* Authority to declare buildings below standard. 
t: 1 Recommends. 

1 When necessary, but not done. 

7 County superintendent 


O 




